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British Foreign Policy 


PROBLEMS OF PRESENT; 


HOPES OF FUTURE 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, May 24, 1944 


HiE meeting of the Dominion Prime Ministers, which 

covered the best part of five weeks, is now concluded 

and very full statements to Parliament and the public 
have been made individually by the Prime Ministers them- 
selves and collectively by the declaration to which we have 
all subscribed. 

I should not pretend that have arrived at hard and 
fast conclusions or precise decisions upon all questions which 
torment this afflicted globe, but it can be fairly said that, 
having discussed a great many of them, there was revealed 
a core of agreement which will enable the British Empire 
and Commonwealth to meet in discussion with other or- 
ganizations in the world in a firmly knit array. We have 
advanced from vague generalities to more precise points and 
ivreements and we are in position to carry on discussions 
with other countries within limits which we have imposed 
upon ourselves by this debate upon foreign affairs; and 
nothing was more remarkable than the cordial agreement 
which was expressed by every one of the dominion Prime 
Ministers in the general conduct of our foreign affairs and 
in the principles which govern that conduct, or, I should 
add, in the skill and consistency with which they have been 
treated by the Foreign Secretary. 


CONFIDENCE IN EDEN 


him and in his 
handling of all the very difficult affairs, in spite of complica- 
tions by which they were surrounded, in spite of the need 


The utmost confidence was expressed 


for prompt action, which so often arises, by the mother 
country betore there is time to have a full consultation, 

In spite of all those difficulties, the utmost confidence 
and pleasure were expressed in the work which my Right 
Honorable friend had done. We therefore embark upon the 
present debate with the backing and hearty good-will from 
all representatives of the Commonwealth and Empire. 


The word Empire is permitted to be used, which may be 
a great shock to a certain strain of intellectual opinion. 

We embark on the present debate, not only with this 
backing of hearty good-will, but with the feeling that this 
meeting of Prime Ministers from all over the Empire and 
the representatives of India in the midst of a second deadly 
war is in fact the highest pinnacle which our world-wide 
family association has yet reached. 

At this time, in policy and in war, our objective is the 
same—namely, to beat the enemy as soon as possible. And 
I am not aware of any action, or any studied inaction, for 
which His Majesty’s Government is responsible that has not 
been directly related to this single and dominant purpose. 

The duty of all persons responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs in a world war of this deadly character and 
of all who in different ways exercise influence is to help 
fighting men perform the heavy task entrusted to them by 
insuring them of all possible ease in execution and advantage 
in victory. Every one who is in position to guide public 
opinion, like members of this House or of another place, 
or newspaper editors, broadcasters and columnists and 
others, should keep this very clear duty before their eyes. 

They should always think of the soldier in battle and ask 
themselves whether what they say or write will make his 
task easier. We long for the day to come when this slaughter 
will be over and when this additional restraint which im- 
poses itself upon every conscientious man in wartime can 
be relaxed or will vanish away entirely. 

Sees Precepts FoLttowep 

I must make my acknowledgment first of all to the very 
great degree with which these precepts are followed among 
those who accept the task of guiding public opinion and of 
those especially in this House, which is always so careful of 
public interest and which in other ways has shown itself to 
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be possessed of those steadfast and unyielding qualities in 
the face of danger and fatigue for which it has always been 
renowned but never more renowned than now. 

I shall try to practice what I have been preaching in the 
remarks I have made and I am sure the House will remem- 
ber how many different audiences I have to address at the 
same moment, not only here but out-of-doors, not only in 
this island but throughout the empire, not only among our 
allies great and small, west or east, and finally among our 
enemies, besides, of course, the satellites and neutrals of 
various hues. I must therefore pick my way among heated 
ploughshares, and in this ordeal the only guides are single- 
ness of purpose and a good, or at any rate, well trained con- 
science. 

Since I last spoke here on foreign affairs just about three 
months ago, almost all of the purposes which I mentioned 
to you have prospered severally and collectively. 

First of all, let us survey the Mediterranean and Balkans 
spheres. A great disappointment which I had last October 
when I was not able to procure the necessary forces for 
gaining command of the Aegean Sea following collapse of 
Italy and gaining possession of the principal Italian islands 
—that disappointment has, of course, been accompanied by 
an exaggerated attitude of caution on the side of Turkey. 

The hopes we cherished of Turkey boldly entering the 
war in February or March, or at least according the neces- 
sary bases for air action—these hopes have faded. 

After giving £20,000,000 worth of British and American 
arms to Turkey in 1943 alone, we have suspended the pro- 
cess and have ceased to exhort Turkey to range herself with 
the victorious united powers with whom she has frequently 
declared that her sympathies lie and with whom I think 
there is no doubt that her sympathies do lie. But Turks in 
those discussions at the end of last year and at the beginning 
of this have magnified their danger. 

Their military men took the gloomiest view of Russian 
prospects in south Russia and the Crimea. They never 
dreamed that by early summer the Red armies would be on 
the slopes of the Carpathians, drawn up along the Pruth 
and Siret rivers, or that Odessa and Sevastopol would be 
liberated and regained by the extraordinary valor, might 
and energy of the Soviet onslaught. 


Finps Turks Errep 


Consequently the Turks did not measure with sufficient 
accuracy what might occur or what occurred in Rumania 
and Bulgaria nor, I might add, Hungary, and what would 
be the result on those countries of those tremendous Russian 
hammer blows struck even in months which are particularly 
unsuitable for operations in those regions and which would 
be normally devoted to the process of replenishing advancing 
fronts for future action. 

Having overrated their dangers, our Turkish friends in- 
creased their demands for supplies to such a point that, 
having regard to means of communication and transport 
alone, the war probably would be over before those supplies 
could reach them. 

We have, therefore, with great regret discontinued the 
process of arming Turkey because it looks probable that, in 
spite of our disappointment in the Aegean, the Allies will 
be able to win the war in the Balkans and generally through- 
out southeast Europe without Turkey being involved at all, 
although, of course, the aid of Turkey would be a great 
help and acceleration in that purpose. 

‘This, of course, is a decision for Turkey to make, and we 
have put no pressure other than the pressure of argument, 
of not giving supplies we need for ourselves and other 
nations that are fighting upon our side; but the course which 


is being taken and has been taken so far by Turkey will 
not, in my view, procure for the Turks the strong position 
at the peace table which would attend their joining the 
Allies. 

I must, however, note the good services and significant 
gestures rendered to us by the Turkish Government. Re- 
cently—and it is said that it has been rendered to us on the 
personal initiative of ‘Turkey’s honored President, General 
Inonu—namely, the complete cessation of chrome exports 
to Germany. 

It is not too much to expect the assistance given us in 
respect to chrome will also be extended in a short time to 
cover other commodities, export of which, even if of less 
importance than chrome, is of material assistance to the 
enemy. If so, we shall endeavor to compensate the Turkish 
people for sacrifices which their cooperative action may en- 
tail by other means of importation. 


PREMIER SPEAKS BLUNTLY 


I thought it right to speak bluntly today. Turkey and 
Britain have a long history. They entered into relations 
with us before the war when things looked very black, and 
they did their best in very difficult times. Notwithstanding 
anything I have said in criticism, we hope with increasing 
confidence that still a better day will dawn for the relations 
of Turkey with Britain, and, indeed, with all of the Allies. 

Always in recent decades there has been in the Mediter- 
ranean a certain tension between Turkey and Italy on ac- 
count of Italian ambition in the Greek islands and also, 
possibly, in Adana Province of Turkey. The Turks could 
never know which way the Italian dictator would take his 
would-be conquering sword. On that score Turkey’s anxiety 
has been very largely removed. 

The fate of Italy is, indeed, terrible, and personally I 
find it difficult to nourish animosity against the Italian peo- 
ple. The overwhelming mass of the nation rejoiced in the 
idea of being released from the subtle tyranny of the Fascists, 
and they wished when Mussolini was overthrown to take 
their place as speedily as possible by the side of the British 
and American armies, who, it was expected, would quickly 
rid the country of the Germans. However, this did not 
happen. 

All Italian forces which could have defended Italy had 
either been squandered by Mussolini in the African deserts 
or by Hitler amid the Russian snows or were dispersed in 
combating, in a half-hearted way, the patriots of Yugoslavia. 

Hitler decided to make great exertions to retain Italy, 
just as he has decided to make great exertions to gain the 
mighty battle which at this moment is at a climax south 
of Rome. 

It may be that after the fall of Mussolini our action 
might have been more swift or audacious. It is no part of 
my submission that no mistakes are made by us or by the 
common action of our Allies. But anyhow, here is this 
beautiful country suffering the worst horrors of war, with 
the larger part still under the cruel and vengeful grip of 
the Nazis, and with the hideous prospect of a red-hot rake 
of battle lines being drawn from sea to sea right up the 
whole length of the peninsula. 


Hopes To SPARE ROME 


It is clear that the Germans will be driven out of Italy 
by the Allies, but that will happen on moving battlefronts; 
and what the Germans will do on their way out in the way 
of destruction to a people they hate and despise, and who 
they allege have detrayed them—that cannot be imagined 
or forecast. All I can say is we shall do our utmost to make 
the ordeal as short and as little destructive as possible. 
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We have great hopes that the city of Rome will be 
preserved from the struggle of our armies. 

The House will recall that when I last spoke on foreig 
matters I expressed the view that it would be best that 
King Victor Emmanuel, and above all Marshal Badoglio, 
should remain as head of the executive of the Italian nation 
and armed forces until we reached Rome, when it was 
agreed by all that a general review of the position must 
be made. 

Such a policy naturally entails differences of opinion 
which were reflected not only among the Allied govern- 
ments but inside every Allied country. However, I am 
happy to say that, after various unexpected happenings and 
many twists and turns, the situation is now exactly what I 
ventured to suggest and as | described it to the House 
three months ago. 

In addition to that, far beyond my hopes, an Italian 
Government has been formed of a broadly based character 
around the King and Badoglio, and the King himself has 
decided that on capture of Rome he will retire to private 
life forever, transferring his constitutional titles to his son, 
the Prince of Piedmont, with the title of Lieutenant of the 
Realm. 

| have every confidence in 
which has been formed. 


this Italian Government 
It will require further strengthen- 
ing and broadening, especially as we come more closely in 
touch with the populous industrial areas of the north. But 
at any rate it is facing its responsibilities manfully and is 
doing all in its power to aid the Allies in their advance. 

We are doing our best to equip the Italian forces willing 
to fight for us and not under the power of the Germans, 
‘They have played their part in the lines on more than one 
occasion. ‘Their fleet is discharging most useful and impor- 
tant services for us, not only in the Mediterranean but in 
the Atlantic, and the loyal Italian air force has also fought 
so well that | am making special efforts to supply them with 
improved aircraft of British manufacture. 

Economic AssisTANCE GIVEN 

We are also doing our best to assist the Italian Govern- 
ment to grapple with difficult financial and economic condi- 
tions which they inherited from fascism and which, though 
improving, are still severe behind the line of the Army. 

It is understood throughout Italy, and it is the firm in- 
tention of the United Nations, that Italy, like all other 
countries which are now associated with us, shall have fair 
and tree opportunity, as soon as the Germans are driven out 
and tranquillity is restored, of deciding whatever form of 
democratic government, whether monarchial or republican, 
they 

I emphasize the word democratic because it is quite clear 
that we shall not allow any form of fascism to be restored 
or set up in any country with which we have been at war. 

From Italy one turns naturally to Spain, once the most 
famous empire in the world and down to this day a strong 
community in a wide land with marked personality and dis- 
tinguished culture among the nations of Europe. 

Some people think that our foreign policy toward Spain 
is best expressed by drawing comical or even rude caricatures 
of General Franco, but I think there is more than that. 
When our present Ambassador to Spain, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
went to Madrid almost exactly four years ago to the month, 
we arranged to keep his airplane waiting on the airfield, as 
it seemed almost certain that Spain, whose dominant party 
were under the influence of Germany because Germany had 
helped them so vigorously in the recently ended civil war, 
would follow the example of Italy and join the victorious 
Germans in a war against Britain. 


desire. 


Indeed, at this time the Germans proposed to the Spanish 
Government that triumphal marches of German troops 
should be held in the principal Spanish cities, and I have 
no doubt that they suggested to them that the Germans 
would undertake, in return for a virtual occupation of their 
country, the seizure of Gibraltar, which would then be 
handed back to Germanized Spain. 


Heavier Tasks AVERTED 


This latest feature would have been easier said than done. 
But there is no doubt that if Spain had yielded to German 
blandishments and pressure at that juncture, our burden 
would have been much heavier. 

The Straits of Gibraltar would have been closed and all 
access to the Mediterranean would have been cut off from 
the west, and the Spanish coasts would have become a nesting 
place for German U-boats. I certainly did not feel at the 
time that I would have liked to see any of these things 
happen, and none of them did happen. Our Ambassador de- 
serves credit for the influence he rapidly acquired and which 
continually grew. 

In his work he was assisted by a gifted man, Mr. Yencken, 
whose sudden death by an airplane accident is a loss which 
I am sure has been noted by the House. But the main credit 
is undoubtedly due to the Spanish resolve to keep out of the 
war. They had had enough war, and they wished to keep 
out of it. I think some sentiment may have been due to the 
fact that looking back, the Spanish people should remember 
that Britain had helped Spain free herself from Napoleonic 
tyranny 130 years ago. 

At any rate the critical moment has passed. 

The Battle of Britain was won. The island power which 
was expected to be ruined and subjugated in a few months 
was seen that very winter, not only intact and far stronger 
in the homeland, but also advancing in giant strides under 
Wavell’s guidance along the African shore, taking about a 
quarter of a million Italian prisoners on the way. 

But another very serious crisis occurred in our relations 
with Spain before the operation designated as “torch.” That 
is to say, the descent of United States and British forces 
upon northwest Africa was begun. 

Before that operation was begun, the situation of Spain or 
Spain’s power to injure us was at its very height. For a long 
time before this we had been steadily expanding our airfield 
at Gibraltar and building it out to sea, and for one month 
before the zero hour on November 7, 1942, we had some- 
times 600 airplanes crowded on this airfield in full range 
and full view of Spanish batteries. 


SPANIARDS Kept CALM 


It was very difficult for Spaniards to believe that all these 
airplanes were intended to reinforce Malta, and I can assure 
the House that passage of these critical days was very 
anxious indeed. 

However, the Spaniards continued absolutely friendly and 
tranquil. They asked no questions and raised no incon- 
venience. If in some directions they have taken an indulgent 
view of German U-boats in distress or have continued active 
exportations to Germany, they made amends on this occasion, 
in my view, as far as our advantage was concerned, for these 
irregularities by completely ignoring the situation of Gibral-. 
tar where, apart from the aircraft, enormous numbers of 
ships were anchored far outside neutral waters inside the 
Bay of Algeciras, always under command of Spanish shore 
guns. 

We should have suffered the greatest inconvenience if we 
had been ordered to remove these ships. 
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If we had been, I do not know how the vast convoys could 
have been marshaled and assembled. 

I shall always consider it a service rendered at this time 
by Spain, not only to the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire and Commonwealth, but to the cause of the United 
Nations. 

I have, however, no sympathy with those who think it 
clever and even funny to insult and abuse the Government 
of Spain whenever the occasion serves. I have had the 
responsibility of guiding the Government while we have 
passed through mortal perils, and therefore I think I have 
some means of forming a correct judgment about the values 
of events at critical moments as they occur. 

I am very glad now, after prolonged negotiations, that a 
still better arrangement has been made with Spain which 
deals in a satisfactory manner with the Italian ships which 
had taken refuge in Spanish harbors and which has led to 
to hauling down of the German flag in Tangier and the 
breaking of the shield over the consulate, and which in a 
few days will be followed by the complete departure of the 
German representatives from Tangier, although they 
apparently still remain in Dublin. 

Finally, it has led to an agreement about Spanish wolf- 
ram, which has been reached without any affront to Spanish 
dignity and has reduced the export of wolfram from Spain 
to Germany during the coming critical months to a few 
lorry loads per month. 


Victories Arpep AccorD 


It is true that this agreement has been helped by the 
continuous victories of the Allies in many parts of the world, 
and especially in North Africa and Italy, and also by the 
immense threat by which the Germans conceive themselves 
to be menaced by all this talk of invasion across the Channel. 
This, for what it is worth, has made it quite impossible for 
Hitler to consider reprisals on Spain. All his troops have 
had to be removed away from the frontier, and he has no 
inclination to face bitter guerrilla warfare because he has 
got quite enough to satisfy himself in so many other coun- 
tries which he is holding by brute force. 

I am here today to speak kindly words about Spain. Let 
me add this hope, that she will be a strong influence for the 
peace of the Mediterranean after the war. 

The internal political arrangements in Spain are a matter 
for Spaniards themselves. It is not for us to meddle in these 
affairs as a government. 

[Laborite Emmanuel Shinwell here interposed: “You 
said as regards the restoration of Fascist government in 
Italy, it could not be effected. What is the difference?” ] 

The reason is that Italy attacked us. There is a clear line 
of distinction between nations who go to war with you and 
nations who leave you alone. 

{[Laborite Haden Guest asked here: “Is not a Fascist 
government a preparation for attack?’ ] 

We do not include in our program of world renovation 
any forcible action against any government whose internal 
form of administration does not come up to our ideas, and 
any remarks I have made on that subject refer only to enemy 
powers and their satellites who will be struck down by the 
force of arms. They are the ones who have ventured into 
the open and they are the ones whom we shall not allow 
to become again an expression of those peculiar doctrines 
associated with fascism and nazism, which undoubtedly have 
brought about the terrible struggle in which we are engaged. 
Surely anyone can see the difference. 

[ Mr. Shinwell asked: “What is the difference ?”’ ] 

There is all the difference in the world between a man 
who knocks you down and a man who leaves you alone. You 


might conceivably take active interest in what happens to the 
former in case his inclination should recur, but we pass many 
people in ordinary daily life about whose internal affairs we 
do not feel ourselves called upon to make continued inquiry. 

We speak plain words to the Spaniards in the hour of 
our strength as we did in the hour of our weakness. I look 
forward to increasingly good relations with Spain and ex- 
tremely fruitful trade between Spain and this country, which 
I trust will grow during war and expand after peace. 

Iron from Bilbao and north Spain is of great value to this 
country both in war and peace. 


AMBASSADOR RETURNING 


Our Ambassador goes back to Spain for further important 
duties, and 1 have no doubt that he goes with the good 
wishes of a large majority of the House and of all thoughtful 
and unprejudiced persons. 

[ Mr. Shinwell made a further remark, and Mr. Churchill 
said to him: “No one more than Mr. Shinwell would wish 
that he should be successful in anything that would do 
good for the common cause.” Mr. Shinwell nodded and 
Mr. Churchill, smiling broadly, added: “You have failed as 
a real opposition figure because you never could conceal your 
satisfaction when we win—and we sometimes do.” ] 

1 am happy to announce a hopeful turn in Greek affairs. 
When I last spoke of them I described them as the saddest 
case of all. We have passed through a crisis of serious char- 
acter since then. A Greek brigade and a large proportion of 
the Greek Navy mutinied, declaring themselves in one way 
or another on the side of an organization called Eam— 
Greek Freedom Movement—and, of course, against the 
King and his government. 

The King of Greece, who was in London, was advised by 
nearly everyone concerned in Cairo not to go back and 
warned that his life was in danger. He returned to Cairo 
the next day. The situation was then most serious. 

The Greek brigade was encircled by British forces some 
thirty miles away from Alexandria, and Greek ships which 
had mutinied in Alexandria Harbor were lying under the 
guns of both shore batteries and our superior naval forces, 
which had rapidly gathered. 

This tension lasted nearly three weeks. In due course the 
mutiny was suppressed, the disorderly ships were boarded by 
Greeks under the Greek Government, and, with about fifty 
killed and wounded, the mutineers were collected and sent 
ashore. 


British Que_tep Mutiny 


The mutinous brigade in the desert were assaulted by 
superior British forces which captured the eminences sur- 
rounding the camp, and 4,000 men there surrendered. There 
were no casualties among the Greeks, but one British officer 
was killed in attack upon an eminence. This is a matter 
which cannot be overlooked. 

The greatest patience and tact were shown by the British 
military and naval authorities involved and for some weeks 
past, order has been firmly established and the Greek forces 
who were misled into evil deeds by subversive movements 
have been interned for the time being. 

The then Prime Minister, Mr. Tsouderos, had already 
tried, before this thing happened, to arrange a meeting of 
all representatives of Greek opinion and to construct his 
administration so as to include them. He acquitted him- 
self with dignity, and was helped by Mr. Venizelos, son of 
the great Venizelos whom we all esteemed so highly in the 
first World War. 

At this moment, there emerged upon the scene Mr. 
Papandreou, a man greatly respected who had lived through- 
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Athens and who was known as a man of 
remarkable character and one who could not be swayed by 
party interests, his own party being a very small one. 

Mr. Papandreou became the King’s new Prime Minister, 
but before forming his Government he called a conference 
which met last week in Lebanon. Every party in Greek 
ife was represented, and there were included the Eam, Com- 
nunists and others—a dozen parties or more. The fullest 
debate took place and all expressed their feelings freely. 

This disclosed an appalling situation in Greece. Excesses 
of Elas, which is a military body operating under the Eam, 
had so alienated the population in many parts that the 
Gjermans had been able to form security battalions of 
(greeks to fight the Eam. Those security battalions were 
made up in many cases of men who would far rather have 
been out in the hills maintaining guerrilla warfare. They 
had been completely alienated. 

At the same time a state of hostility and suspicion, which 
led last autumn to actual civil war, existed between the 
Kam and other resistance organizations, especially the Edes 
under Colonel Zervas, who commands the undivided support 
of the civilian population tn his area and has always shown 
the strictest compliance with orders sent him from [Allied ] 
general headquarters in the Middle East, under whom all 
these forces have been placed. 


out the War In 


CoNFEREES REACHED UNITY 


‘Thus it seemed to be a question of all against all and no 
one but the Germans rejoicing. Now after prolonged dis- 
cussions, complete unity was reached at the Lebanon con- 
ference and all parties will be represented in a new govern- 
ment, 

It will devote itself to what is, after all, the only purpose 
worthy of consideration—namely, the forming of a national 
army in which all guerrilla bands will be incorporated and 
the driving with this army of the enemy from the country 
or, better still, destroying the enemy where he stands. 

On Monday there was published in newspapers a very 
agreeable letter which I received from the leaders of the 
(Communists—which is more than I received from the hon- 
orable gentleman [William Gallacher] who represents the 
party here. | received a very agreeable letter from the 
leaders of the Communists and Extreme Left parties, and 
today there have also been published in the papers a letter 
| have received from M. Papandreou and another to the 
Foreign Secretary, expressing the hopes which he has for 
the future of his Government and thanks for the assistance 
we have given in getting around these troubles which I call 
diseases of defeat in Greece, which she now has a chance of 
shaking off. 

The present situation—I hope and pray this may be so— 
indicates that a new and fair start will come to Greece in 
her struggle to cleanse her soil from the foreign invader. 

\nd | have also to report to the House that a very marked 
and beneficial change has occurred in the situation in Greece 
that | could not give when I last spoke on this subject. 

There was trouble with a destroyer we were giving 
(jreece here, and matters remained so uncertain we were not 
able to hand it over, but I hope that as part of this recon- 
structed government and this new start which has been 
made this ship will soon be manned and will go to strengthen 
the Greek Navy as it returns to discipline and duty. 

I gave some lengthy accounts last autumn of the position 
in Yugoslavia and our relations with the different jurisdic- 
tions there. The difficulty and magnitude of this business 
are very great. It must be remembered that not only three 
strongly marked races—Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—are in- 
but tarther south Albanians in the area 


volved, also are 


making a bold bid from German rule. They, too, at present 
are split into several competing and even antagonistic groups. 


Avoips TAKING SIDES 


Nothing is easier than to espouse any one of the various 
causes in these different countries with all their claims and 
counter-claims, and one could find complete satisfaction in 
telling the tale from that particular standpoint. It is possibly 
the easiest kind of speech to make, to take a particular case 
and run it home on a single track mind without any con- 
sideration for anything else, but we have to think of policy 
as well as oratory. 

We have time to think of the problem as a whole and 
also to relate our action to the main purpose which I pro- 
claimed at the beginning of my speech, namely to beat the 
enemy as soon as possible and to gather all forces together 
for that purpose in priority to any other purposes. I can 
only tell you today the further positions which have been 
reached in Yugoslavia as a result of unremitting exertions 
of our foreign policy. They are, in my opinion, far more 
satisfactory than they were. 

I have received a message from King Peter that he has 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Puritch and his Cabinet 
and is in the process of forming a new and smaller Cabinet 
with the purpose of assisting active resistance in Yugoslavia 
and of uniting as far as possible all fighting elements in that 
country. 

I understand that the process of forming a new Govern- 
ment involves the severance from the Royal Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment of General Mikhailovitch in his capacity as 
Minister of War, and I understand also that the Ban of 
Croatia is an important factor in the political arrangement 
around whom or at the side of whom certain other elements 
may group themselves for the purpose of beating the enemy 
by a united Yugoslavia. 

This, or course, has the support of the British Govern- 
ment. We do not know what will happen in the Serbian 
parts of Yugoslavia. The reason why we have ceased to 
supply General Mikhailovitch with arms and support is 
a simple one. He has not been fighting the enemy and, more- 
over, some of his subordinates have made accommodations 
with the enemy from which have arisen armed conflicts with 
the forces of Marshal Tito, accompanied by many charges 
and counter-charges and the loss of patriot lives to the 
German advantage. 


PosiTION STILL POWERFUL 


Mikhailovitch certainly holds a powerful position locally 
as the Commander in Chief, and it does not mean that his 
ceasing to be Minister of War will rob him of his local 
influence. We cannot predict what he will do or what will 
happen. 

We have proclaimed ourselves strong supporters of 
Marshal Tito because of his heroic and passive struggle 
against the German armies. We are sending and planning 
to send the largest possible supplies of weapons to him and 
to make the closest possible contacts with him. 

I had the advantage of having long conversations with 
General Velebit, who has been over here on a military 
mission from Marshal Tito, and it has been arranged among 
other things that Marshal Tito shall send here a personal 
military representative in order that we may be kept in 
the closest touch with all that is being done and with the 
effect of it in Yugoslavia. This is, of course, additional to 
the contacts established with Marshal Tito and General 
Wilson’s headquarters in the Middle East and in Algiers, 
and will, of course, be coordinated therewith. 

It must, however, be remembered that this question does 
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not turn on General Mikhailovitch alone. There is also a 
very large body, amounting perhaps to 200,000 Serbian 
peasant property owners, who are anti-German but strongly 
Serbian and who naturally hold the view of the peasant 
ownership community in regard to property. They are not 
as enthusiastic in regard to communism as some of those in 
Croatia and Slovenia. 

Marshal Tito has largely sunk his communistic aspect in 
his character as a Yugoslav patriotic leader. He has re- 
peatedly proclaimed that he has no intention of reversing 
the property and social systems which prevail in Serbia, but 
these facts are not accepted yet by the other side. 

The Serbians are a race with a historic past. It was from 
Serbia that there came the spark which fired the explosion of 
the first World War. We remember the heroic retreat over 
mountains, and a very large number of Serbians are fighting 
with Marshal Tito’s forces. 

Our object is that all forces in Yugoslavia and the whole 
united strength of Serbia may be made to work together 
under the military direction of Marshal Tito for a united 
independent Yugoslavia which will expel from native soil 
the Hitlerite murderers and invaders until not one remains. 


Cites Epic or RESISTANCE 


The cruelty and atrocities of the Germans in Greece and 
Yugoslavia exceed anything of which we have heard, and 
we have heard of terrible things. But the resistance of these 
heroic mountaineers has been one of the most splendid 
features of the war, and they will long be honored in history. 
I am sure that children will read the romance of these 
struggles and will have imprinted in their minds that love 
of freedom, that readiness to cast away life and comfort and 
all there is around one, in order to gain the right to live 
unmolested in your native home. 

All I can say is that we must be given a little reasonable 
latitude to work together for this union. It would be quite 
easy to take whole-heartedly one side or the other. I have 
made it very plain where my sympathies lie, but nothing 
would give greater pleasure to the Germans than to see all 
these hardy mountaineers engaged in internecine strife 
against one another. 

We cannot afford at this crisis to neglect anything which 
will obstruct real unity throughout the wide regions where, 
at the present time, upward of twelve German division are 
gripped in Yugoslavia alone and twenty in all—that is, 
another ten in the Balkans and the Aegean Islands. 

All eves must be turned on the common foe. Perhaps we 
have had some success in this direction in Greece. At any 
rate, it sums up our policy toward Yugoslavia, and the 
House will know that all questions of monarchy or republic 
or leftism or rightism are strictly subordinate to the main 
purpose we have in mind. 

In one place we support a King, in another a Communist. 
There is no attempt by us to enforce particular ideologies. 
We only want to beat the enemy, and then, in happy and 
serene peace, let the best expression be given by the will 
of the people. 

For a long time past the Foreign Secretary and I have 
labored with all our strength to try to bring about a re- 
sumption of relations between the Soviet Government and 
the Polish Government which we recognized, and have 
always recognized, since the days of General Sikorski. 


REFUSES TO SHIRK TASK 


We were conscious of the difficulties of our task, and 
some may say that we should have been wiser not to attempt 
it. We cannot accept that view. We are an ally of both 
governments. We went to war because Germany made an 











unprovoked attack upon our ally, Poland. We have signed 
a twenty years’ treaty with our ally, the Soviet Union, and 
this treaty is the foundation of our policy. 

Polish forces are fighting with our armies and have 
recently distinguished themselves remarkably in Italy. Pol- 
ish forces under Russian guidance are also fighting with the 
Soviet armies against the common enemy. Our efforts to 
bring about a renewal of relations between the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London and the Soviet have not succeeded. 

We deeply regret that fact, and we must take care to say 
nothing that would make an agreement more difficult in the 
future. I must repeat that an essential part of any arrange- 
ment is the regulation of the Polish eastern frontier, and that 
in return for any withdrawals made by Poland in that 
quarter she should receive other territories at the expense of 
Germany which will give her an ample seaboard and a 
good, adequate and reasonable homeland in which the Polish 
nation can safely dwell. 

We must stress that we are all engaged in the struggle 
with the common foe and that nothing can surpass the 
bravery of our Polish allies in Italy, on the sea and in the 
air, and in the heroic resistance of the underground move- 
ment to the Germans. 

I have seen over here men who came only a few days 
before from Poland and have told how they are under 
orders of the present Polish Government in London. | am 
most anxious that this underground movement shall. not 
clash with the advancing Russian armies, but should help. 

Orders have been sent by the Polish Government in 
London that the underground movement is to help the Rus- 
sian armies in every way possible. There are many ways 
possible whereby guerrillas can be of assistance, and we must 
trust that statesmanship will find some way through. 

I have an impression that things are not so bad as they 
may appear on the surface between Russia and Poland. | 
need not say that we, and I think I might add, the United 
States, would welcome any arrangement between Russia and 
Poland, however brought about; whether directly between 
the Powers concerned, or with the help of His Majesty's 
Government or any other Government. 


No QUESTION OF PRICE 


There is no question of price on our part, but only sincere 
goodwill to both, and an earnest and anxious aspiration for 
the solution of a problem fraught with grave consequences 
to Europe and the harmony of the Grand Alliance. 

Meantime our relations with the Soviet and Polish Gov- 
ernments remain as stated and regulated by public statements 
which have been repeated from this bench during the course 
of the present war. 

I leave this question, and I trust that if it is dealt with in 
debate, those who deal with it will always consider what we 
wanted, namely, a united action of all Poles with all Rus- 
sians against all Germans. 

We have all rejoiced at the skillful and brilliant Fighting 
French, Moroccan and Algerian divisions brilliantly led, as 
they have been, by their officers in the heart-shaking battle 
to which I have referred and which is now at its climax. 

The French Committee of National Liberation in Algiers 
have the credit of having prepared these troops, which were 
armed and equipped by the United States under President 
Roosevelt’s personal decision. The French Committee have 
also placed at the full service of the Allies its powerful 
navy, including the Richelieu, one of the finest battleships 
in the world. 

They guide and govern a vast empire, all of the strategic 
points of which are freely placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations. ‘They have a powerful underground army 
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in France, sometimes called the Maquis and sometimes the 
Underground Army of the Interior, which may be called 
upon to play an important part before the end of the war. 
There is no doubt that this political entity, the French 
Committee of Liberation, provides and directs 
at the present time which, in the struggle against 
Hitler, give it fourth place in the Grand Alliance. 

‘The reason why the United States and Great Britain have 
not been able to recognize it as the government of France 
or even as the provisional government of France is because 
we are not sure it represents the French nation in the same 
way as the Governments of Britain, the United States and 
Soviet Russia represent the whole body of their people. 

The Committee will, of course, exercise leadership in the 
matter of law and order in the liberated area of France 
under supervision, while the military exigencies last, of the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Chief. 


National 


forces 


Wants More INFORMATION 


But we do not wish to commit ourselves at this stage to 
imposing a government on any part of France which might 
fall under our control without more knowledge than we 
now possess of the situation in the interior of France. At 
the same time, | must make it clear that we must have no 
dealings with the Vichy Government or with anyone tainted 
with that organization, because they have decided to follow 
the path of collaboration with our enemies and many of 
them have definitely desired and worked for German vic- 
tory. 

In Norway 


there we 


and the Low Countries it is different, for 
shall find that the community of lawful govern- 
ment is maintained by Governments which we recognize and 
with whom we are in intimate relations. 

The Governments of King Haakon and Queen Wilhel- 
mina are lawfully founded Governments with perfect and 
unbroken continuity and should our liberating armies enter 
those countries we feel that we should deal with them and 
also with the Belgian and Danish Governments as far as 
possible, although their sovereigns are prisoners. 

On the other hand, we are not able to take the decision, 
at this time, to treat the French Committee of National 
Liberation, or the French Provisional Government, as it has 
been called, as the full, final and lawful embodiment of the 
French Republic. It may be that the Committee itself will 
he able to aid us in the solution of these riddles. And I 
think their decree governing their future action constitutes 
the most forceful and helpful step in that direction. 

With the full approval of the President of the United 
States, I have invited General de Gaulle to pay us a visit 
over here in the near future. 

I have just received a telegram from Mr. Duff Cooper 
[British Minister] in Algiers saying he will be very glad 
to come. There is nothing like talking things over and 
seeing where we can get to. I hope that he will bring some 
members of his Government with him so that the whole 
matter can be reviewed. 

As this war has progressed it has become less ideological 
in its character, in my opinion. The Fascist power in Italy 
has been overthrown and will, in a reasonable period of 
time, be completely expunged, mainly by the Italian 
democracy themselves. If there is anything left over after 
that, we will look after it. 


CHANGES IN SovieT Russia 
Profound changes have taken place in Soviet Russia. The 
Trotskyite form of communism has been completely wiped 
out. 


The 


victories of the Russian armies have been attended 


by a great rise in strength of the Russian state and a remark- 
able broadening of its views. The religious side of Russian 
life has had a wonderful rebirth. The discipline and military 
etiquette of the Russian armies are unsurpassed. 

There is a new national anthem, the music of which 
Marshal Stalin sent me and which I have asked the BBC 
to play on the frequent occasions when there are great 
Russian victories to celebrate. 

The terms offered by Russia to Rumania make no sugges- 
tion of altering the standards of society in that country and 
were in many respects, if not all, remarkably generous. 
Russia has been very patient with Finland. The Comintern 
has been abolished—that is sometimes forgotten. 

Quite recently some of our representatives from the Min- 
istry of Information were allowed to make a considerable 
tour in Russia and found opportunities of seeing for them- 
selves what they liked. They found an atmosphere of candid 
friendliness and keen desire to see British films and hear of 
our country and what it is doing in the war. Children in 
schools were being informed about the war on the seas and 
of its difficulties and perils and how the northern convoys 
got through to Russia. There seemed a great desire among 
the people that Britain and Russia should be friends, 

‘These are marked departures from conceptions which were 
held some years ago for reasons we can all understand. 


AFrFirnMs Unity WitnH Russia 


We have no need to look back to the past and to add up 
a tale and tally of recriminations. Many terrible things have 
happened, but we began thirty years ago marching forward 
with the Russians in battle against the German tyranny of 
the Kaiser then. We are now marching with them, and I 
trust we shall until all forms of German tyranny have been 
extirpated. 

As to nazism, the other ideology, we intend to wipe that 
out utterly, however drastic may be the methods required. 
We are all agreed on that in this House, 1 think, whatever 
our political views or doctrines may be. Throughout the 
whole of the British Dominions and the United States and 
all the United Nations there is only one opinion about that. 

For the rest, whatever may be said of former days, there 
is nothing which has occurred which should in any way 
make us regret the twenty years’ treaty we have signed with 
the Russians and which will be a dominating factor in the 
relations which we shall have with them. 

| see in some quarters that I am expected today to lay 
out quite plainly and decisively the future plan of world 
organization and also to set the Atlantic Charter in its 
exact and true relation to subsequent declarations and cur- 
rent events. It is easier to ask such questions than to answer 
them. 

We are working with thirty-three united nations, and in 
particular, with two great allies, who, in some forms of 
power, far exceed the British Empire. Taking everything 
into consideration, including men and money, in the war 
effort and expanse of territory we can claim to be the equal 
of these great powers but not, in my view, superior. 

As the head of the British Government or, I may add, as 
speaking to this House, as a most respected institution in 
the Grand Alliance, it would be a great mistake for me or 
the House to take it on ourselves to lay down the law for all 
these countries, including two great powers with whom we 
have to work if the world is to be brought back into a good 
condition. 

Britain's Post-War ROLE 

This small island with this marvelous structure of states 
and dependencies which it has gathered around it will, if 
we all hold together, occupy a worthy place in the vanguard 
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of nations, and it is idle to suppose that we are the only 
people who are to prescribe what all the other countries for 
their own good are to do. 

Many other ideas and forces come into play, and nothing 
could be more unwise than for the meeting of Prime Min- 
isters, for instance, to prescribe the way that all countries 
should have to go. 

Consultations always are proceeding between the three 
great powers and others and every effort is being made to 
explore the future to resolve difficulties and to obtain the 
greatest measure of common agreement. A few things have 
already become quite clear and were very prominent at the 
conference just concluded. 

The first is that we must fight on all together until 
Germany is forced to capitulate and until Nazidom is ex- 
tirpated and the Nazi party is stripped of all continuing 
power of doing evil. 

Next is that the Atlantic Charter remains the guiding 
signpost, expressing the vast body of opinion among all the 
powers now fighting together against tyranny. 

The third point is that the Atlantic Charter in no way 
binds us about the future of Germany. It has no quality of 
a bargain or contract with our enemy. It was no offer to 
the Germans to surrender. If it had been an offer, that 
offer would have been rejected. 

But the principle of unconditional surrender which has 
also been promulgated will be adhered to as far as Nazi 
Germany and Japan are concerned, and that principle itself 
wipes away all idea of anything like Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points being brought up by the Germans after their defeat, 
claiming they surrendered in consideration of those Four- 
teen Points. 

I have repeatedly said that unconditional surrender gives 
the enemy no rights, but it relieves us from no duty. Justice 
will have to be done and retribution will fall upon the 
wicked and cruel. Miscreants who set out to subjugate first 
Europe and then the world must be punished. So must their 
agents who in so many countries have perpetrated horrible 
crimes. They must be brought to face the judgment of 
the populations they have outraged, to the very scenes of 
their atrocities. 


No GUARANTEE TO REICH 


There is no question of Germany enjoying any guarantee 
of any kind that she will not undergo territorial changes if 
it should seem that the making of such changes would render 
more secure and more lasting the peace of Europe. 

Scarred and armed with experience, we intend to take 
better measures this time than could previously have been 
conceived to prevent a renewal in the life-time of our 
children or our grandchildren of the horrible destruction of 
human values which has marked the last and present 
World Wars. 

We intend to set up a world order and an organization 
equipped with all necessary attributes of power in order to 
prevent future wars or the planning of them in advance by 
restless and ambitious nations. For this purpose of prevent- 
ing wars there must be a world-controlling council. I am 
not talking about our purposes, but for the purpose of pre- 
venting wars there must be a world council comprising the 
greatest states which emerge victorious from this war who 
will be obligated to keep within certain minimum standards 
of armaments for the purpose of preserving peace. 

There must also be a world assembly of powers whose 
relations to the world executive or controlling power for 
the purpose of maintaining peace I am in no position to 
define. If I did I should be stepping outside the bounds 
which are proper to us and our allies. 


The relations of these bodies and their relations with each 
other can only be settled after the formidable foes we are 
now facing have been beaten and reduced to complete 
submission. It would be presumption for any one power 
to try to prescribe in precise detail exactly what solution 
we found. The mere attempt for us to do so and to put 
forward what is a majority view on this and that might 
prejudice us in gaining consideration for our arguments 
when the time comes, and I shall not even attempt to parade 
the many questions and difficulties which will arise and 
which are at present in all our minds. 

Anyone can write down on paper at least a dozen large 
questions of this kind: Should there be united forces of 
nations or should there be a world police, and so on? There 
are other matters of highly interesting character which 
should be discussed, but it would be stepping out of our 
place in the forward march for us to go beyond the gradual 
formulation of opinion and ideas which are continuously 
going on inside the British Commonwealth and in contact 
with our principal allies. 


Qu ESTIONS UNANSWERABLE 


We must not suppose, however, that these questions can- 
not be answered and that these difficulties cannot be over- 
come, and that complete victory will not be a powerful aid 
to the solution of all problems and that good-will and 
practical common sense which exists in the majority of men 
and the majority of nations will not find its full expression 
in that new structure which must regulate the forces of 
every people as far as they may clash with another people. 

The future toward which we are marching across bloody 
fields and frightful manifestations of destruction must surely 
be based upon broad and simple virtues and upon the nobility 
of mankind. It must be based upon a rule of law which 
upholds the principle of justice and fair play, which protects 
the weak against the strong when the weak have justice on 
their side. 

There must be an end to the predatory exploitation of 
nationalistic ambitions. This does not mean that nations 
should not be entitled to rejoice in their traditions, in all 
the splendor of their achievements, but they will not be 
allowed by armed forces to gratify appetites of aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of other countries just because they are 
smaller and weaker or less well prepared; and measures will 
be taken to have ample armies, fleets and air forces available 
to prevent anything of that kind coming about. 

We must undoubtedly in our world structure embody a 
great deal of all we have gained for the world by the struc- 
ture and form of the League of Nations. We must arm our 
world organization and make sure within the limits assigned 
to it that it has overwhelming military power. 

We must remember we shall all be hard put to it to gain 
a living, to repair the devastation which has been wrought 
and to give all the wider life and more comfortable life 
which is so deeply desired. 

We must strive to preserve the reasonable rights and 
liberties of the individual. 

We must respect the rights and opinions of others while 
holding firmly to our own faith and conviction. There must 
be room in this great new structure of the world for the 
happiness and prosperity of all, and in the end it must be 
capable of giving happiness and prosperity even to the guilty 
and vanquished nations. 

There must be room within this great world organization 
for an organism like the British Empire and Commonwealth, 
as we now call it, and I trust there will be room also for a 
fraternal association of the British Commonwealth and the 
United States. 
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We are bound by our twenty years’ treaty with Russia, 
nd besides this—for my part, I hope to have deserved to 
dled a good European—we should try to raise the 
Continent of Europe, parent of so many powerful 
tates, from its miserable condition as a kind of 
oleano of strife and turmoil, to its old glory as the family 
of nations and as the vital expression of Christendom, 
ure these great entities I have mentioned will in no 
wav disturb the general purpose of a world organization. 
The B the conception of a Europe truly 
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united, a fraternal association with the United States—thev 
will in no way disturb the general purpose of a world 
organization. 

In fact, they may help powerfully to make us run 
smoothly. I hope and pray all this may be established and 
that we may be led to exert ourselves to secure those perma- 
nent and glorious achievements which alone can make amends 
to mankind for all the miseries and toils which have been 
their lot and for all the heroism and sacrifices which are 
their glory. 


Roosevelt Should Complete the Assignment 


INSIGHT BETTER THAN HINDSIGHT 
By ROBERT E. HANNEGAN, Chairman, Democratic National Committee 
Delivered at the Democratic Jefferson Day Dinner, New York City, May 8, 1944 


INCE accepting the assignment as chairman of the 

Democratic National Committee last January, I have 

visited twenty states and talked with hundreds of 
American citizens in every walk of life. 

‘Tonight | want to report to the Democrats of New York 
that it is my firm conviction that the Democratic party will 
win the national elections in November and that our stand- 
ard bearer will be New York’s greatest son—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 

Everywhere I have been, I find that there is in the hearts 
and minds of the American people the resolute determina- 
tion that our great President must lead us to the conclusion 
of the relentless war against the enemies of liberty and then 
utilize his leadership and vision to establish a just and last- 
ing peace. 

There is also among our people a firm conviction that the 
Republican party, irrespective of the promises and the utter- 
ances of its leaders, cannot be given another opportunity to 
destroy or confuse the hope of mankind that we will have 
both victory and peace in the great war that is now reaching 
its climax. Yes, | am certain that the American people have 
learned the lesson of history. They are determined that the 
vision and idealism of Woodrow Wilson shall not again be 
submerged by the cynicism and the opportunism of another 
Harding. 

Sees Roosrtvett VicTrory 


The people of the United States are determined that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt shall complete the assignment which 
destiny has given him, and | can say to his fellow Democrats 
of New York that, whatever might be the purely personal 
desires of the President, the Democrats of the United States 
and millions of other Americans will demand that a great 
historical process be completed without interruption. And 
despite the malicious whispers to the contrary, I can assure 
you that the President is fit and ready for the fight. 

1 wish to make it clear that I have not discussed with the 
President the question of his own desires or intentions with 
respect to these demands of the people that he again become a 
candidate. I am only reporting to you my personal opinion 
and the conclusions which I have reached after discussions 
with hundreds of persons throughout the nation. 

It is my personal opinion that the people of America, 
always the masters of their nation’s destiny, want to finish 
the job now on hand with the same leadership that has taken 
them so far towards ultimate victory. 

It is my personal opinion that our people have adjudged 
the life-and-death risks of total war too great to entrust 


the responsibility of waging it from here on, to a novice 
or a lesser soldier of freedom. 

It is my personal opinion that the mothers and fathers, 
the wives and sweethearts of the men serving in the armed 
forces, the workers in our factories and shipyards, the owners 
of farms and the enlightened leaders of our great industries, 
alike are coming to a single great realization: That the 
future, not only of their own private interests but of their 
country is at stake, and that the stakes are too large, the 
penalty of inexperience too heavy, to shift the tasks that 
lie ahead to an unpracticed hand. 

And it is my personal opinion, ladies and gentlemen, that 
we must and shall, over the next four years, retain our great 
leader who is able to tackle those jobs with the practiced 
hand—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


‘TEL”s OF FourtTH TERM DRAFT 


I wish I could tell you more. I wish I could have come 
to you tonight with something more to report than the will 
of the people, for it is true that any man, no matter how 
vital his services may be to his country, must himself give 
the final answer to the call of his party and his country. 

I can say to you, and certainly I shall say to him, that 
both his party and his country are making the demand that 
there shall be continuity of leadership in this crisis. And 
for myself, | am convinced that whatever his judgment in 
the matter may be, the good of his country will come first, 
the safety of our people will dictate the decision that he 
makes. 

I can go further with you tonight. I can give you an idea 
of the case that we, the Democratic party organization, are 
preparing to lay before the President. I shall be pleased to 
know whether it convinces you. 

We shall state at the outset our candid opinion that, 
through service rendered, President Roosevelt, more than 
any other man in America today, has earned the confidence 
of the American people. 

I have the best reason in the world for believing that the 
people are ready to express that confidence overwhelmingly 
at the polls next November. I have talked to a considerable 
and representative sample of them and they have told me so. 

It follows, therefore, that our President, better than any 
other man in America today, stands as the bulwark against 
opposition views which, if put into practice, would endanger 
our country both in war and in peace. 

What are those views? 

First, on the matter of winning the war. Looking back 
today, every American knows how dangerous were the views, 
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when war threatened us, of certain Republican leaders in 
the Congress, who opposed preparing the Island of Guam 
for use by our Navy, who were against changing the neu- 
trality act, who opposed appropriations for fighting planes, 
who were against lend-lease, and in most cases opposed 
selective service. 

No one can predict what the world situation would be 
today if the views of these obstructionists prevailed. ‘The 
American people not only have the right, but the duty to 
inquire into their records before political decisions are made. 
The electorate knows that, instead of marching to ultimate 
victory, we should be facing the possible humiliation of a 
shameless deal with the Fascist oppressors if the nation had 
not had leadership with the courage to prepare swiftly to 
meet the forces of aggression. 

Looking ahead today, nobody knows better than does 
President Roosevelt how dangerous to the peace are the 
views of those Republican leaders who run with the hares 
and bark with the hounds, who cry out between elections 
against the other great powers that are fighting this war 
side by side with us, and who smoothly declare, as election 
time draws near, their newly inflamed passion for the 
principle of international co-operation. 


Crres Dewey on Russia 


Nobody knows better than does President Roosevelt how 
dangerous to the world of tomorrow it would be to intrust 
the peace of that world to men who learn their lessons late. 
And such lessons as these Republican leaders have learned 
at all they have learned very late indeed. 

The Governor of this state, the Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, 
who copies down the answers on his little slate after the 
examination is all over, gravely told the people of America 
on Jan. 20, 1940: 

“In so far as the present Administration has adhered to 
the policies of its predecessors, it has met with the general 
approval of the American people. But it has occasionally 
strayed from the path. 4d conspicuous and most unfortunate 
departure was the recognition by the New Deal of Soviet 
Russia. 

You folks in the audience cannot see the underlining of 
that last sentence in the notes I have here, but the italics 
are mine. 

It was “most unfortunate,” said the Governor of New 
York, that our President recognized Soviet Russia. Of 
course, he said that four years ago. And at that time, unless 
a person was gifted with a rare insight into the play of great 
forces in the world, unless he had in him the quality of 
statesmanship which would enable him to judge accurately of 
the pull and direction of those forces, he could not have 
known, could not have realized the great peril in which our 
country stood in 1940, he could not have recognized the 
heroic roles which the people of Great Britain, the people 
of China and the people of Russia were to play, he could 
not have foreseen how, in fulfilling their own destinies, they 
were to halt the menace that threatened us. 


’ 


Laups ROOosEVELT’s INSIGHT 


Our President, by his actions before and since that time, 
move by move, play by play in this grim game of check- 
mating a world-wide aggression, has shown that insight, 
that quality of statesmanship. And those characteristics go 
far toward explaining today the steady march of the United 
Nations toward final victory. 

By the same contrast between the abilities of men, the 
minds of men, we may explain many a similar masterpiece 
of miscalculation which can be credited to the present Gov- 
ernor of New York. They bejewel his utterances in those 
reckless days when he forgot to wait for the teacher to give 


out the answers before copying them down on his own little 
slate. 

“At last,” he said, again in 1940, and again | am quoting, 
“at last | think our Administration will stop trying to make 
deals with Russia. We need no such partnerships.” 

A tew days ago, speaking his piece this time after the 
answers had been given out and the examination was all 
over, Governor Dewey said: 

“No initial measures against Germany and Japan, however 
drastic, will have permanent value unless they fall within 
the setting of a durable cohesion between Great Britain 
and ourselves, together, | hope, with Russia and China.” 

Now, perhaps | do not have a proper understanding of 
what a “durable cohesion” is. Perhaps a “durable cohesion” 
is not a “deal” or a partnership. 

But | do know the historical fact that the government of 
Russia with which Governor Dewey wanted to have no 
truck in 1940 is the same government with which he hopes 
we shall have a durable cohesion in 1944. The only major 
change pertinent to this question that has taken place inside 
Russia since that time is the elimination of somewhere around 
eight million Germans. 

To borrow from the Governor’s bright lexicon. I, for one, 
would be better able to understand these gems of statesman- 
ship that he is scattering among us plain Americans if they 
fell within the setting of a durable cohesion between one 
phase of this crisis and the next. 

But perhaps this uncohesive record is a part of the Gov- 
ernor’s studied technique. Perhaps he considers it good poli- 
tics. You know, in modern warfare the strategists strive to 
maintain a “fluid front.” 

Well, the Governor was plenty fluid when he analyzed 
the question of national defense four years ago. Perhaps 
some of you will remember his brilliant exposition proving 
that we could not possibly produce 50,000 airplanes. He 
had all the figures to show how and why it could not be done 
and how even the plant to build that many airplanes would 
take us at least four years to construct. 

Then he cinched the argument and boxed it in an iron- 
bound coffin of defeatism by warning us that—I quote— 
“To use airplanes you have to have an air force. ‘To main- 
tain and fly 50,000 planes, an air force of about 750,000 


men is necessary.”” Unquote. 


REMINDS GOVERNOR OF ERROR 


These, the Governor continued, “are sobering facts.’ 

Today the present Governor of New York must be very 
sober indeed. Today, four years after he showed us how 
50,000 planes could not be built, how an air force to man 
them could not be trained, America has produced for the 
armed forces 184,000 planes, and we have an air force of 
2,385,000 fighting men. 

Again, the difference between men’s abilities, men’s minds. 
And I suspect, too, a little of the difference between men who 
have vision and set their sights high and men who lack this 
quality and keep them low. 

Let us remember that difference. To the people of this 
country, it is something more than a casual observation on 
the human species. To our children and our children’s 
children, that difference will mean something more than a 
paragraph or a chapter in their history books. If we, the 
electorate of 1944, are not sufficiently aware of this differ- 
ence, the history that will interest our children could be 
tragically different. 

What new dangers are there going to be, what pitfalls 
shall we be threading our way through, after the last shot 
is fired on the battlefield of World War II? And in dealing 
with the delicate problems that will arise among nations, the 
dangers that may threaten our own and all other free 
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peoples, in anticipating the world of 1948, will the Governor 
of New York show the same great lack of comprehension 
that he has exhibited for the four-year stretch since 1940? 

In calling on President Roosevelt once again to lead his 
party and his country, we shall continue to review this record 
of defeatism of the opposition. 

We shall point out to him the distaste of the people for 
campaign tac tics which, even at this early stage, the Republi- 
can opposition has already adopted. We shall point out to 
him the recklessness, the desperation, of a political party 
o utterly bereft of an issue that it must comb through the 
newspapers from day to day and catch as catch can their 

sues out of the emergencies of this war. 

We shall call attention to the character of a so-called 
‘loval opposition” which, lashes out blindly at its Commander 
in Chief in time of war and prejudges any measure he may 
take to save the home front from weakness or from chaos. 

In only one respect have I been able to observe any im- 
provement in the intemperate character of recent utterances 
of the various elements opposed to the President and his 


pol 


cies, 


We have recently been provided with certain very vital 
statistics, politically speaking, from the states of Oklahoma, 
Massachusetts, Florida and Alabama. And since that time, 
I have not heard repeated the prediction that the Republican 
party could win with anybody. 

The victories of our two valiant warriors, Senators Claude 
Pepper and Lister Hill, appear to have silenced the Republi- 
can talk of a “trend.” They had been talking for a long 
time about a “trend.” 

I think the publishers of Webster might well point out, 
under the definitions of that word, that a “trend” is some- 
thing the Republicans see only when the Democrats don’t 
get out and vote. 

If there is any trend running through the months and 
years that lie ahead of us, it will be the trend to victory, and 
may that trend reach upward, sharp and high. 

It will be the trend to a peace that will prevail’ over a 
world of free peoples. 

It will be a trend to a better life for our people, a trend 
to those freedoms for which one man, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
has worked so long and fought so wisely and so well. 


A Post-War Peace Organization of Nations 


ARE ADMINISTRATIVE FOREIGN POLICIES MAKING FORMATION DIFFICULT? 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, Senator from Ohio 
Delivered before the War Veterans Republican Club of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, May 6, 1944 


T this moment when American boys are anxiously 
waiting to be conveyed across the Channel onto the 
continent of Europe, or perhaps are actually on their 

way, it is right that we think through clearly the reasons 
why for the second time in twenty-seven years we invade 
the continent of Europe. The thought and sympathy and 
deep concern of our entire people go with those men, many 
of whom may be wounded or lost thousands of miles from 
their homes. Why, it is asked are they making this tre- 
mendous sacrifice ? 

Obviously the invasion is undertaken because the military 
authorities believe it is the best way to inflict an overwhelm- 
ing defeat on Hitler and Nazi Germany. As I see it, our 
purpose in this war is to assure the freedom of the people of 
the United States and bring about a condition in which they 
may work out, without invasion or threats of invasion by 
foreign nations, the destiny of the American Republic here 
at home. We are not fighting to spread the Four Freedoms 
throughout the world, although we hope that national and 
individual freedom may be promoted by our victory. We 
are not fighting to establish democracy throughout the world, 
though we hope that a victory over Germany may show the 
strength of democratic government and establish nations less 
likely to disturb the peace of the world. We do not ask and 
cannot undertake a crusade to spread the ideals which we 
approve without admitting the right of others to crusade for 
their ideals. A world of crusaders would be a world per- 
petually at war. We fight this war for the same reason we 
fought the Revolutionary War: “to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

To accomplish that purpose the first step is to inflict over- 
whelming defeat on the aggressor nations which set out to 
conquer the world. Nothing will discourage aggression in 
the future so much as the complete punishment inflicted by 
modern war on a defeated nation. After the present bombing 
campaign and the occupation of Germany it will be many 
vears before any nation can again convince itself that it can 


defy and conquer the world. We invade Europe to inflict 
a crushing defeat on Germany because that is the best way 
to prevent the recurrence of German aggression. I believe, 
myself, that it is two-thirds of the job. Even if we should 
fail temporarily in our plans for a future peace organization, 
it will be long before anyone again would dare to challenge 
the United States of America. 

The second step, however, is just as essential for complete 
success in this war. I believe that military victory over 
Germany is a necessary prerequisite to any hope of setting 
up an association of nations with any chance of succeeding. 
We can only assure permanent peace and liberty in this 
country by the formation of some kind of association of 
nations to maintain the peace of the world. There has been 
tremendous debate on this issue but there is also substantial 
agreement. The Republican Post-War Advisory Council at 
Mackinac pledged our party to “responsible participation by 
the United States in post-war cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations to prevent military aggression and 
to attain permanent peace with organized justice in a free 
world.” The Moscow Declaration approved by Secretary 
Hull and the Connally Resolution adopted by the votes of an 
overwhelming majority of Republican and Democratic Sena- 
tors, both “recognize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

Ohio on Tuesday will give an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence to John Bricker as a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. On April twenty-sixth he endorsed the 
Mackinac Resolution and stated his belief that “the United 
States must take her place in a cooperative organization of 
sovereign nations, bent upon peace and supported by the 
will for peace among their peoples.” Secretary Hull, Mr. 
Dewey and other leaders of both parties agree substantially 
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on the general principles of such a cooperative organization, 
that it shall not be a world state, that it shall not be based 
on exclusive alliances, but that like the old League of Nations, 
it shall be based on the sovereign equality of all states, with 
more definite commitments to check aggression. A committee 
of Congress containing representatives of both parties is now 
working with Secretary Hull on the draft of a detailed cove- 
nant to carry out this policy. 

There is not much use in debating it further until we can 
discuss the details. There is too much tendency on the part 
of our newspapers and commentators to belabor the issue, 
test every public man by his method of expressing general 
approval of the proposal, and so concentrate the spotlight 
that we can’t see what is going on in the dark field of foreign 
negotiation. The danger to the accomplishment of a league 
today does not come from so-called isolationists or any unwill- 
ingness on the part of our people to go ahead. It comes only 
from the demands of England or Russia, and failures in our 
own current foreign policy. 

First, a peace organization must rest on the firm founda- 
tion of organized justice in a free world. There is not much 
use in talking about an organization based on the sovereign 
equality of peace-loving states, unless we can be sure that 
such sovereign equality exists before we start. If we are 
going to abide by the decision of some international body 
on the question of what constitutes aggression and who is 
an aggressor, we want to be sure that England and Russia, 
at least, as well as all the other members of the League, are 
prepared in good faith to undertake the same obligation. It 
is impossible to expect success in protecting the freedom of 
independent nations unless we are certain that that freedom 
exists from the start, to be protected. The failure of the 
Treaty of Versailles did not rest entirely on the failure of 
the United States to join the League of Nations. It resulted 
largely from the unwise terms relating to boundaries and 
economic relations. 

The Atlantic Charter definitely recognizes the essential 
nature of national freedom as a basis of hopes for a better 
future for the world. It says “First, their countries seek no 
aggrandisement, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to seek no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned ; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” The 
policies pursued by our government up to this time have not 
encouraged hope that these conditions will be met. As far as 
we know, our government has not raised its voice specifically 
in behalf of the freedom of Poland, Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, or Lithuania. It seems doubtful whether this basic 
condition of a successful association of nations was mentioned 
at Moscow or Teheran. Although we have sent more than 
four billion dollars worth of Lend-Lease supplies to Russia to 
help carry out the first objective, of winning the war, we 
have apparently exacted no promises of any kind that will 
help the second objective, of winning the peace, except the 
very general terms of the Moscow Four Power Agreement. 
Of course, this is not a time to determine exact boundaries, 
but up to this time we have not established the principle of 
the freedom and sovereignty of these States. England went 
to war to protect Poland against Germany. Certainly the 
war becomes a grim farce if we are unable to protect the 
essential integrity of Poland against Russia, 

Our attitude toward Finland is strangely inconsistent 
with our general professions for self determination. We are 
apparently insisting that they accept a peace with Russia 
based on the transfer to Russia of large sections of completely 


Finnish territory, with the implied threat that if they do 
not do so they will get much worse treatment, and possibly 
be deprived of their freedom altogether. Finland was first 
attacked by Russia without any provocation whatsoever. Its 
freedom throughout history has always been threatened by 
Russia far more than by Germany and naturally in a war 
between Russia and Germany it took the German side. But 
we are not at war with Finland any more than Russia is at 
war with Japan. It is futile even to consider a league of 
sovereign nations if the world is to be full of small nations 
governed by foreigners and yearning constantly for the 
restoration of their liberties. A league to be successful must 
eliminate political sore spots throughout the worid, and not 
create a new rash even more numerous than those created 
by the Treaty of Versailles. I still have every hope that the 
Russians will agree to conditions on which permanent peace 
may be founded, but my impression is that Mr. Roosevelt did 
nothing whatever at Teheran even to suggest restraint to Mr. 
Stalin. Our policy seems to have been based on the delightful 
theory that Mr. Stalin in the end will turn out to have an 
angelic nature and do of his own accord the things which 
we should have insisted upon at the beginning. 

Nor has there been any effort, as far as one can see, to 
suggest to the British a more liberal policy in the Far East 
to carry out the principles of the Atlantic Charter, and make 
a sounder basis for peace. It is rumored that when Chiang 
Kai-Shek raised the question of Hong Kong at the Cairo 
Conference, he was promptly slapped down by Mr. 
Churchill. Yet, to the layman, Hong Kong would appear to 
be a Chinese island, appropriately a part of a restored China. 
Apparently we are about to restore the Dutch East Indies to 
the Dutch without any conditions as to the freedom of any 
of those islands, or any arrangement for their determining 
for themselves their form of government. I believe a success- 
ful league of nations can probably be based on the former 
status of India and the Indies, if there is some assurance of 
gradual independence or autonomy, but I cannot see that 
we are doing anything to urge even that policy upon our 
Allies. 

I do not wish to judge finally any of the problems | have 
discussed, but I do want to suggest that they are far more 
important and far more difficult than the theoretical discus- 
sion of the exact terms of a covenant of the league of 
nations. 

Furthermore, there are other questions whose sound solu- 
tion is just as important for ultimate peace. Economic sore 
spots are as likely to bring about war as are political sore 
spots. There is general agreement on the principle that 
every nation shall have access on equal terms to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. It is furthermore necessary that in some way 
countries requiring raw materials have markets for their own 
goods by whose sale they may pay for these materials. 
Freedom from want for nations is a desirable and perhaps 
attainable goal, even though it is not attainable for individ- 
uals throughout the entire world. Here again we must base 
the whole plan on freedom and equality of treatment for 
every nation. 

Now this whole problem is very complicated and difficult 
to work out, but, as far as I know, no steps have been taken 
in that direction at all. As usual with the New Deal, there 
is in substance only one solution suggested up to this time. 
That is that American money and American charity shall 
solve every problem. The proposed international stabilization 
fund and the proposed international bank are based on the 
same fallacy. Almost all the real money to go into these 
funds is to be supplied by the United States. It is then to 
be distributed by boards controlled by the financially weak 
and borrower nations. In both cases our initial contribution 
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is limited, but we may put in additional money. Our initial 
contribution will be promptly exhausted, and we will then 
he told that unless we come to the rescue the whole plan 
for world stability will collapse. Like most spending solu- 
tions for problems it resembles the pouring of 
tnoney down the sewer, but it is just a little worse because 
our own people do not get any advantage trom it. 

()f course, we should consult with foreign nations as to 
their needs, and sit in on international boards to discuss their 
problems. Ot course, we are interested in helping them to 
tabilize their currency. We must reserve our freedom of 
action to handle our own cash for stabilizing exchange or 
assisting other countries. I suggest that we first work out an 
ayreement with England as to the relation of the dollar and 
the pound, and then consider one by one the condition of the 
other countries. ‘Their currency status is only a result of 
their poor economic condition or poor budget policy. ‘The 
way to deal with the matter is by direct loans in reasonable 
amount on definite conditions imposed by us. They should 
be only enough to enable the borrower to import raw ma- 
terials and other goods necessary for the starting up of its 
manufacture and its productions. Later, when the country 
has put its own house in order, England and ourselves can 
consider the question of stabilizing its exchange. The attempt 
to support exchange as a first step is utterly hopeless and 
infinitely more expensive. 

There is now in session in London a meeting of the 

Commonwealths of the British Empire. Mr. Churchill’s 
policy of Empire preference has been made very clear. The 
American people certainly never intended to approve the 
abolition of their tariffs and will not do so, and they can 
hardly object to preferential tariffs among the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations; but I think they could object and 
hould object to any Empire preferences which have the 
effect of imposing an export duty on raw materials. Excep- 
tion to the Atlantic Charter or no exception, a peaceful world 
will depend on equal access to raw materials, and our govern- 
ment should be making every effort to establish that principle. 
We should also be willing to sit down in a conference to 
determine what kind of modification of tariffs through 
reciprocity treaties should be negotiated in order to give the 
poorer nations a better market to which to export the specific 
voods on which their life depends. 
’ Furthermore, there is evidence that cartels are already 
heing planned by British trade interests, and even by New 
Deal Americans to control world trade in various raw 
materials. Clearly this is not in accord with Mr. Hull’s 
principles. “The Federation of British Industries has pro- 
posed a whole series of quotas, preferential taritts, import and 
export controls. Surely there should be in progress today an 
international trade conference designed, not to increase our 
trade or British trade, but to remove economic discrimina- 
tion which might tend to prevent the success of any organiza- 
tion for peace. We can perhaps be prosperous without any 
increase in our foreign trade, but many other nations cannot 
he. What has our government done about this problem, 
except to propose plans for scattering American dollars 
around the world? Clearly our government should be 
making plans of its own for international trade. 

The real difficulty in Washington is the philosophy of 
spending which dominates our government. The only policy 
we can see clearly is one of loaning money directly and 
indirectly, and indiscriminately to every foreign nation that 
desires it in a tervor of international love, and with the 
idea that it will create a tremendous demand for our exporta- 
ble goods. Of course, this policy amounts to giving away 
the products of our farms and our labor, for the loans will 
never be repaid. It means inflation and more debt. It is a 
yrand form of international WPA hidden behind the jargon 


domestic 


of reciprocal exchange and international cooperation. The 
sad thing about it is that charity is even more demoralizing 
to nations that receive it than it is to individuals who receive 
it. It discourages the nation from measures which are abso- 
lutely essential if ultimately it is to stand on its own feet. 
In the end instead of creating gratitude to the United States 
it brings abuse and hard feeling for Uncle Shylock. 

There is another policy which threatens the success of 
any attempt to make peace by world organization. That is 
the policy of those who say that England and Russia and the 
United States must rule the world. It is found in Walter 
Lippmann’s book, “United States Foreign Policy, Shield of 
the Republic’, in which he urges an alliance with England, 
Russia, and perhaps China. It crops out in the thinking of 
many editors and commentators and politicians. It is, in 
substance American imperialism. 

Many are advocating that England, Russia and the United 
States occupy Germany for a long period, perhaps in three 
separate zones. The attitude of England today looks rather 
towards a policy of permanent spheres of influence than it 
does toward any bona fide league of sovereign and equal 
nations. Mr. Churchill has suggested that European prob- 
lems be solved entirely by England and Russia, and a twenty- 
year alliance has been made looking in that direction. 

My own view is that an alliance policy absolutely destroys 
the hope for a real or successful league of nations. The 
alliance must be so strong that no one can challenge it suc- 
cessfully. It becomes, therefore, the old balance of power 
policy. But the very existence of an alliance inevitably 
creates another alliance. It would cut us from our Latin- 
American good neighbors. Certainly, England and Russia 
and the United States will have the most powerful military 
forces in the world for many years to come. Their support 
of a league as individual members is essential to its success; 
but the moment they make an alliance they subordinate the 
league to their interests, and relegate it to a secondary posi- 
tion. They substitute an ideal of force for a rule of law. 
In effect, a world dominated by a three or four power alliance 
is not a free world. We cannot maintain our freedom perma- 
nently by destroying the freedom of others. 

The policy is absolutely contrary to Secretary Hull’s views. 
He made it clear in his speech of April ninth that no con- 
clusions of the four nations should be accomplished without 
the participation of the other united nations. While empha- 
sizing the importance of the Four Power Agreement, he has 
repeatedly used language which excludes the idea of alliances. 
But there are many New Dealers in power in the government 
today who have the same itch to regulate the affairs of the 
world and of other nations, that they have to regulate the 
farms and the homes and the businesses of the American 
people. I do not charge these gentlemen with being Fascists, 
but their philosophy is totalitarian. The world is too dumb 
to understand and a small group of brain trusters must 
manage their affairs. 

I do not believe the American people will ever stand for 
such a policy. They want this war won and they want the 
boys home again just as soon as they can get home. They 
don’t want to run the world and the boys don’t want to 
run the world. They see no reason for occupying Germany 
after every military weapon has been destroyed. If any 
policing job is to be done in the future it should be done by 
a volunteer force recruited for that purpose. Incidentally, I 
don’t see any basis for universal military service. The very 
purpose of this war, and of the peace to be made hereafter, 
is to prevent a condition in which America shall become an 
armed camp and be diverted from the progress, the liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness for which this war is being 
fought on six continents. I see no reason why all the men 
required to carry out our defense and our share in enforcing 
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peace should not be recruited on a voluntary basis if adequate 
pay and advantages are given. I believe it is important that 
the President make it perfectly clear that when this war ends 
it really does end; and that we give up any idea of ruling the 
world or telling other countries how to manage their own 
affairs. We do not propose to make the United States part 
of any world state and have our laws made for us by others. 
Nor do we intend to make their laws for them. Our plan 
is founded on the sovereign equality of all peace loving 
states. We believe that a successful peace can only be based 
on that foundation. 

Many efforts have been made in the past to insure perma- 
nent peace in the world. There is no lack of desire or 
determination to bring that about. The day for propaganda 
and pious declarations in favor of international cooperation 
is over. What we need now is: 


First, detinite steps to persuade England and Russia to 
join in making a political settlement which will give freedom 
to those peoples who are capable of self government and 
desire freedom. 

Second, a definite plan for world trade which will elimi- 
nate economic injustice. 

Third, a determined stand against those who are deter- 
mined that the United States with or without its allies shall 
dominate the world under perpetual New Deal dictatorship 
with streamlined WPA and deficit spending. I don’t see any 
indication that the Administration is disposed favorably to 
any of these three principles. I have the highest respect for 
Mr. Hull’s sincerity and principles, but he does not have 
much to say about these basic policies. There isn’t much 
hope for peace as long as the Administration deliberately 
rejects them. 


How Much International Government 


Do We Want? 


PAST EXPERIMENTS POINT THE WAY 
By AMOS J. PEASLEE, Lawyer 
Delivered before the Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., May 5, 1944 


HE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS is com- 

posed of men whose sturdy ancestors laid the founda- 

tions of our beloved Republic. To qualify as a member 
one must trace lineal descent from a person who served in 
the Colonial Military or Naval Forces or who held civil 
office in the Colonies. I do not know what claims were made 
by your distinguished president, Dale Dilworth, when he 
was admitted, but actually he can trace descent directly from 
Daniel Boone. I know, because I am one of his lucky duck- 
shooting pals in that vast domain over which he administers 
colonial government in Salem County. 

“Dead Eye Dale’, they call him down our way. 

Your purposes, as expressed in your charter, are to “per- 
petuate those national characteristics by which alone the 
unity and liberty of our country have been secured and by 
which alone they can be maintained and preserved.” 

What are those national characteristics by which alone 
unity and liberty can be preserved? What shall be the rela- 
tion of those American traits to the world of tomorrow? 

Let me put the question another way: 

We seem to be generally agreed that our future fate is 
inextricably entwined with our relations to the rest of the 
world. We have established a national government which 
has worked. It has been broadly copied. It proceeds upon 
the principle of “liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” Under it we have achieved a national 
prosperity which has enhanced human happiness beyond the 
dreams of our Colonial ancestors. But we are paying too 
high a price for the preservation of the peace of the world. 
If we do not find a solution of that problem too, we will 
at least bankrupt posterity—whatever else may happen. 

How much then of international cooperation, organiza- 
tion or government do we want? What is there in our 
Colonial experience which may throw light upon that 
problem ? 

This topic is peculiarly appropriate for consideration by 
this Society, whose constitution prohibits the discussion of 
any “party political question of the day’; because it tran- 
scends in importance the fleeting success or failure of any 
party. 





COLONIAL EXPERIMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


First, may I suggest a word of caution against the lure 
of analogies? Some of our political prophets see in this history 
of the creation of our American federal system a precise 
parallel with what is to happen in the Family of Nations. 
There are lessons of vast value in that history, but they are 
serviceable lessons only if we appreciate, too, the points of 
divergence from international problems of the present. 


JEALOUSIES AND DispuUTES 





The American Colonies—like the nations today—had no 
particular interest in unity as a sentimental abstraction. 
They would have preferred individually to be let alone. 

We shudder occasionally now at rumblings of discord 
among statesmen of Russia, Great Britain, China and the 
United States; but listen to the boys of old: Edward Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina, in a letter to John Jay dated 
June 29, 1776' said this of the Yankees of New England: 

“The force of their arms I hold exceeding cheap, but 

I confess I dread their over-ruling influence in Council. 

I dread their low cunning and those principles which men 

without character and without fortune in general possess, 

which are so captivating to the lower class of mankind.” 


No, there was no love lost between the South and New 
England during the Colonial period; and it was a quite 
mutual feeling, as appears from John Adams’ letter of 
June 3, 1776 to Patrick Henry, in which he refers to the 
Virginians as” 

“the dons, the bashaws, the grandees, the patricians, the 

sachems, the nabobs, call them by what name you please.” 


Many disputes and dissensions had long existed among 
the Colonies. New Jersey and New York, for example, had 
a boundary dispute which extended for 100 years. You will 
remember that the Duke of York’s original grant included 
both New York and New Jersey. He sold the fairest por- 


? See The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, H. P. 
Johnston, Vol. 1, p. 67. 
>The Works of John Adams, C, F. Adams, Vol IX, p. 387. 
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farm in June, 1665 to Lord Berkley of Stratton 
(George Carteret. ‘The boundary was, by the deed, 
tend from the “Northernmost branch” of the Delaware 
which is in 41 deg. 40 min. of Latitude and crosseth 
in a straight line to Hudson’s River in 41 deg. of 
ide’. “That description was a bit vague. On July 25, 
commissioners appointed by the two colonies certified 
in the Delaware River from which the line was to 
New Jersey was willing to accept the decision but 
York was not. 

New Jerses 
pra ed 
boundary 
ly 


, becoming a little annoyed by a 30 year delay, 
Act on February 18, 1748 declaring that the 
should be in accordance with what had been 
decided in 1719 if New York agreed to that; otherwise it 
should be whatever New Jersey might determine. New 
York protested and induced the Crown of England to inter- 
vene. Actually the Crown had previously approved the Act 
of New York under which the Commission in 1719 had 
fixed the point, but the Crown found a way around that and 
declared the New Jersey Act of 1748 to be invalid. New 
York asked to have the dispute referred to the Crown. The 
Lord Justices recommended the appointment of another 
Commission, whose expenses were to be borne equally by the 
two colonies. New Jersey offered to agree to that, too. 
New York delayed but finally, in 1767 a new Commission 
was selected and on October 7, 1769—104 years after the 
date of the deed—a final decision was rendered. 

No, our Colonial unity and eventually our federal gov- 
ernment were not born of any gushing affection among the 
Colonists. “They were born of the necessities of maintaining 
a united front—first a military front and eventually stable 
nment—against common foes. 


povel 


‘THe New 
Need for unity was recognized long before it was 
The New England Confederation, formed in 
1643, called for the creation of a “perpetual league of 
friendship and amity, for offence and defence, mutual advice 
and and for their own mutual safety and 
There were four colonies and 39 towns in that 


ENGLAND CONFEDERATION 


achieved. 


SUCCOT 
welfare’’.* 
Confederation with a total population of about 24,000. Even 
in 1643 they were creating “perpetual” leagues! 


‘There were other interesting phrases in the Articles of 


the New England Confederation. At one place the parties 
are referred to as the “United Colonies”. Any wars in 
which the parties jointly engaged were to be “just” wars 
whether offensive or defensive. If they were “just” ones 
the parties were to contribute soldiers, provisions and money 
in proportion to their male population and were to divide 
the spoils of war in the same manner. Commissioners of the 
Confederation were to determine whether they were “just” 
wars. If the Commissioners found that fault lay on one 
of the parties—even though the party had been invaded— 
then the other confederates were not to be saddled with the 
expense of an “unjust war”. 

The New England Colonies also agreed in the Confedera- 
tion of 1643 that since the “justest war may be of dangerous 
consequences” none of them would “at any time hereafter 
begin, undertake or engage themselves, or this Confedera- 
tion, or any part thereof, in any way whatsoever (sudden 
exigents with the necessary consequences thereof excepted 
) without the consent and agreement of the eight 
Commissioners, or at least six of them “ 

Control over domestic affairs was carefully reserved by 
the contracting parties. There was to be no “intermedling” 

* Records of the Colony or Jurisdiction of New 


Haven from 
Mav 1653 to the Union, Charles J. Hoadly, ed 


1858, p $62. 


by the Confederacy “with the Government of any of the 
Jurisdictions”. 


PENN’s PROPOSAL 


Several other proposals for union of the Colonies followed 
the New England Confederation of 1643. William Penn 
in 1697 suggested a plan for union of all of the Colonies. 
It was to adjust differences among them, to decide quotas for 
common defence, and to provide methods for dealing with 
defaulting debtors who fled across Colonial borders. 

The Quakers were interested in those defaulting debtors. 
You may remember the man who was asked what the 
Quakers believed in, and who replied “They believe in 6 
per cent irredeemable ground rents”! 

As a Quaker I can tell that story. 

Penn’s plan, anyway, did not get beyond the blue-print 
stage. 

THe ALBANY PLAN 


In 1754 an inter-colonial conference was held at Albany, 
New York, composed of delegates from seven of the Colonies. 
It was called to consider measures of defense and security 
against the forces of France and methods of dealing with 
the Indian Tribes. Sentiment for forming a permanent 
union was strong at this conference. Benjamin Franklin 
was asked to prepare a draft plan. He did so and the dele- 
gates approved it on July 11, 1754. 

The Albany plan, like the Articles of the New England 
Confederation, carefully protected the sovereign rights of 
the separate colonies. It was stated that the military and 
civil establishments in each colony were to remain “in their 
present state, the general Constitution notwithstanding”. 

The plan, though signed by the delegates at Albany in 
1754, failed of ratification by the Colonies themselves, and 
was not approved by the British Crown. 


THE DECLARATION OF RESOLVES 


In 1774 the first Continental Congress was assembled to 
consider the growing tension with Great Britain. On Octo- 
ber 14, 1774 the new Congress drafted a Declaration of 
Resolves in which it asserted certain rights and grievances. 
By April of the following year hostilities at Concord and 
Lexington had begun and although there was no formal 
agreement of union of the Colonies there was actually a 
functioning central organization for the conduct of their 
joint military operations. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s SECOND PLAN 


Still another paper plan of union of the Colonies, also 
drafted by Benjamin Franklin, was submitted to the Con- 
tinental Congress on July 21, 1775, nearly a year before the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. Even though 
hostilities had begun the plan did not contemplate eventual 
independence. It looked forward to reconciliation and a 
union under the Crown. 

The second Franklin plan became the football of dis- 
agreements between the small colonies and the large colonies 
and it, too, failed of adoption. 


THe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

On July 4, 1776 the Declaration of Independence from 
the Crown was adopted. 

James Monroe in analyzing the legal effect of the Declara- 
tion of Independence emphasizes the fact that sovereignty 
passed from the British Crown directly to the people, and 
that it passed not to the people of all of the colonies in the 


aggregate, but to the people of each of the thirteen distinct 
Aaa 
communities. 


* The Writings of James Monroe, Stainslaus Murray Mahilton, 
1902, Vol. 6, p. 224. 
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The ideas were not new in concept, but the Continental 
Congress was the first parliament, legislature, or congress 
of modern times which proclaimed those doctrines, and the 
United States was the first country which ever put them into 
effect in the form in which they were stated. 


THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 


During the last half of 1776 and until November 1777 
Congress was debating periodically the subject of a document 
which would express formally the association of the colonies 
which by that time was actually functioning. Those debates 
were subordinated to the major problem of winning the war. 
On November 15, 1777 the Articles of Confederation were 
approved by the Congress and were circulated to the States. 
Nearly 4 years passed before their approval by the 13 states 
was completed. 

Those Articles of Confederation, as you know, provided 
only for a loose diplomatic league of separate states. The 
states had varying numbers of representatives in Congress, 
but they voted only as states and each state had precisely 
the same vote. The responsibility for settling disputes be- 
tween the states was placed in Congress instead of in a 
Supreme Court. And there was no power within the Con- 
federation itself to raise any money. That was left to con- 
tributions to be made by the several state governments. 


UnNIon oF SOVEREIGN STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


Financial and other difficulties came perilously near to 
wrecking the confederation. Fortunately no actual break-up 
occurred during the immediate post-war years. 

When the Constitutional Convention met in 1787 it was 
nip and tuck whether a completely new constitutional docu- 
ment would be constructed or whether the delegates would 
try merely to patch up the old Articles of Confederation. 
New Jersey, we must admit, favored the latter course. 
Fortunately the prevailing view was otherwise, and we 
emerged with that extraordinary produce described by Mr. 
Gladstone as the “most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of man”. It is now 
the oldest written Constitution in operation, and has been 
the model for most of the written Constitutions of the world. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


From this rough survey of Colonial experiments I hasten 
to pass on to the international situation in which we have 
the thrill of living in our generation. 

Outside of Germany I have rarely had the misfortune to 
meet anyone who, in general, was not in favor of peace. 
The Germans have a different philosophy. They like war. 
They think it a high and ennobling experience. 

Most of us do not. We want to get rid of it or at least 
to get it under control. We do not expect to see the day 
when there will be no violence, no crime, or no litigation. 
We have not achieved that even in New Jersey. But We do 
try to keep them under control through law and officers 
of the law chosen by the community. 

Yes, we want peace. But I have sometimes wondered 
whether peace, like Christianity, has not suffered a little 
from having had too many missionaries. There are as many 
peace plans in this country today as there are dinner jackets. 
One feels a little awkward if he doesn’t have one. 

Perhaps we should be grateful, however, both for the 
Christian missionaries and also for the multitude of aspirants 
for the tasks of statesmanship which lie ahead. 


Wuy Dip tHE LEAGUE oF Nations Fait To KEEP THE 
PEACE? 


Well, if the nations must cooperate, why did not the 
scheme of the League of Nations fill the bill? 


Many replies have been given to that question. I am 
going to suggest a few which seem to me to be exposed by 
our Colonial experience. But before doing that it is impor- 
tant to get rid of one or two deeply rooted misconceptions 
of the facts of history: 

In the first place, the American Delegation at Paris in 
1919 was not obliged to overcome opposition to the general 
idea of a League of Nations. 

I realize that I am speaking in the University town which 
is associated with that great American President who led 
our delegation at the Versailles Conference. His place in 
history is secure. I was proud to serve under him at that 
Conference in a very minor position. But it is of tremendous 
importance that we know the facts. The picture which some 
historians have drawn of Wilson forcing a League of Na- 
tions upon recalcitrant and unwilling delegations from other 
parts of the world, has no factual basis. Not only was 
there no serious opposition, but there were many delegations 
who sought to create a much closer and more effective union 
of the nations, with teeth in it and force behind it. 

In the second place, neither our Senate nor our people 
have ever renounced the principle of world organization. 

To place the blame for the inadequacy of the Covenant 
upon fear that public opinion at home would not support 
a more promising constitutional structure, is equally un- 
fair. One of the reasons, at least, why the League failed of 
ultimate popular support here was because it did not follow 
the American plan of government. It contained pitfalls 
which our own colonial experience had long ago disclosed. 
The New York Herald Tribune on March 1, 1919, criticized 
the Covenant—not because it went too far, but on the 
ground that the structure which it proposed would be too 
weak to do the job. 

There are people in our country who attribute the pres- 
ent war to our failure to join the League of Nations. Some 
of our Allies are convinced that future collaboration of the 
United States in international affairs is dependent upon 
the outcome of our next national election. 

Such views reflect neither facts nor the temper of the 
American people. They are dangerous to the objectives 
which we all seek. Even the imperfect document which the 
Versailles Conference produced would probably have been 
accepted here if the question of ratification had not become 
involved in personal feuds. When the Treaty was laid 
before the United States Senate on July 10, 1919 there were 
75 to 80 out of 96 members who would probably have voted 
for ratification if the sharp alternative of acceptance ot 
rejection had been presented. Ratification with mild reser- 
vations was defeated by votes—not of the enemies—but the 
friends of the treaty. They thought that by voting against 
slight changes they could force the precise text without 
compromise. Even after that first defeat, the Senate at 
once voted by more than two to one (63-30) to reconsider 
the matter. 

Similarly, although the United States has never ratified 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
the Senate in 1926 under a Republican President voted 78 to 
17 in favor of it with minor modifications, and in 1935 
under a Democratic President it again voted in favor of it 
by 52 to 36. 

Let us not waste time in trying to fix blame on personalities 
for what is over the dam. We must, however—if we are 
to do better this time—be specific in considering how the 
League plan can be improved. 

I do not agree with those who say that the plan was all 
right and that all it lacked was support from the United 
States. I think the plan would have fallen with or without 
our support. 
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\MERICAN AMBITIONS 


then are the prevailing ambitions of the American 


affairs? What kind of organs of 
government do we think would be appropriate and 


nm international 


back again in history and get a perspective on it. 


tounded in this hemisphere in 1789 a government 

r “tree and independent States’ —a government “of the 
people, for the people and by the people” whose success, 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine said,* “has blinded men to its 
(jovernment as we believe in it, should always be 
the servant and not the master of the people. They alone 
We want enough government—whether it 
national or international—to preserve order, 
to achieve justice in the dealings of men, and to further the 
ommon welfare in matters of general public interest. Most 
of us want 

Have we been laggards in a willingness to apply those 
principles to the relations of nations? 

On the contrary we have been pioneers. For a century 
and a half we led the world in promoting the settlement of 
nternational disputes through the creation of Arbitral Tri- 
In 1887 it was James G. Blaine, a Secretary of 
State of the United States, who summoned the 21 nations 
of North, South and Central America to form the Pan 
American Union. In 1897 and 1904 it was Joseph Choate 
and Elihu Root and James Brown Scott who led the way 
at the Hague Conferences toward the creation of a system 
of Permanent International Courts. 

While the last war was still raging another great Ameri- 
can, William Howard ‘Taft, was active in advocating a 
League to Enforce Peace with sufficient power actually to 
ccomplish its purposes. 

The problems confronting some 70 sovereign nations are 
different both in kind and size from the problems of the 
American Colonies, but the American Colonies had tested 
various schemes and had located a tew booby-traps. The 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919 tumbled headlong into some 
ot those traps. 


novelty 


ire sovereign. 


be city, state, 


no more, 


bunals. 





First—It set up a Leaque of diplomats only. 


A diplomat is a cautious creature who was human before 
he became haunted with his responsibilities. 

We had a league of diplomats under our Articles of 
Confederation of 1777 and they did not get along so well. 
If there is to be an international Assembly or Council are 
we sure that we want it to be composed only of Ambassadors 
and Foreign Office people? With all of the faults of democ- 
racy, might it not be desirable to introduce a few principles 
of representative government into such important organs? 

Certainly the latter plan contains far less political dyna- 
mite than to have the delegates speak always officially on 
behalf of governments. If all of our Senators’ statements 
require approval of the legislatures of their own States, our 
Union would long ago have been wrecked in a sea of diplo- 
matic Crises. 

Proposals to have the Assembly of the League of Nations 
elected partially by popular vote were offered at Paris in 
1919. but the British and American delegates would have 
none of them. 


— 
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Second—The League provided a wrong way of settling 
international disputes. 

The League plan of settling disputes was to throw most 
of them—all of the really serious ones—into the lap of the 
Council, for diplomatic discussion. Some of the present 
plans—even the experts’ plans—propose to do that again 
after this war. 


* Popular Government, Maine, 1886, pp. 127, 128. 


‘The finest piece of sidestepping which our colonial fore- 
tathers did was the method which they hit upon in 1787 for 
dealing with disputes between the States. The old Articles 
of Confederation had saddled an overall Assembly with the 
settlement of state quarrels. The Articles had said that 
“The United States in Congress assembled shall . be the 
last resort on appeal in all disputes . between two or 
more States... ” 

In its few turbulent years the Continental Congress experi- 
enced almost as much trouble with that scheme as did the 
Council of the League of Nations under the parallel clause in 
the Covenant (Article 15) which says that “any dispute 
likely to lead to a ‘rupture’ which is not submitted to arbitra- 
tion is to be submitted ‘to the Council’.””. The Continental 
Congress found itself involved in a delicate dispute between 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, another between Massachu- 
setts and New York, another between South Carolina and 
Georgia, another between New Hampshire and Vermont, 
another between New York and Vermont, another between 
Massachusetts and Vermont. Three of those disputes in- 
volved a secret treaty between New York and New Hamp- 
shire. They ended in a revolt of the “Green Mountain boys”, 
a near civil war, and the ultimate necessity of recognizing a 
new state—the State of Vermont. 

It was important, of course, to have a method of settling 
inter-colonial disputes. But Congress was not the place to 
dump them. Nor is the Council of the League of Nations 
the place for the settlement of international controversies. 
Such disputes should be decided on the basis of facts and 
law—not upon political expediency and manipulation. 

With the adoption of our Constitution the function of 
dealing with interstate disputes was taken out of Congress 
and placed in the Supreme Court. Congress has had plenty 
to do in dealing with overall policies, but it has been relieved 
of embarrassing questions of the relations of State govern- 
ments, which long ago would have wrecked our Union. 


Third—No actual power was conferred on the Assembly 
and Council. 

The diplomatic representatives in the League Council and 
Assembly could not speak even with any final authority for 
the governments which they represented. Any nation which 
liked their proposals could approve them. Any nation which 
did not, could go its own way. That situation is inherent 
where the representatives speak exclusively for governments, 
because each government has its own constitutional manner 
in which it can become bound. 

But how far would we get in any other sort of govern- 
ment with a plan of that kind? Suppose every law of Con- 
gress had to be approved by every state legislature in order 
to be effective in that State? Or suppose as citizens of New 
Jersey we could decide in each instance whether or not we 
like a law and choose to be bound by it? 

If the law is not a good one for the general public it ought 
not to be passed. If it is, then it should govern all. 


Fourth—Such “teeth” as the League had were the wrong 
kind. 

Perhaps we might say that the League of Nations had 
a set of false teeth. 

Its plan of “putting teeth” into international engagements 
was for everybody—law abiding people as well as outlaws 
to abolish armaments. 

So long as there is general public danger of outlaw action, 
none of the principal nations of the world has any sincere 
intention of disarming, so why sanctimoniously profess it? 
Is there any prohibition upon the maintenance of armaments 
in the Union of the United States of America? Precisely to 
the contrary, the second amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States says that “a well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed”. 

The League Covenant did, however, set up two schemes 
which were designed to act as teeth. The plan of economic 
sanctions was un-American and did not work. Our embargo 
laws of recent years were as unpopular as they had been 
125 years before—and they were equally ineffectual. 

The scheme of military sanctions set forth in Article X 
of the Covenant was another booby trap which our colonial 
forefathers had dodged 2 century and a quarter earlier. On 
May 29, 1787 at our Constitutional Convention the State 
of Virginia, led by Edmund Randolph, offered a plan for 
the insertion of a clause in the Constitution authorizing 
Congress “to call forth the force of the Union against any 
member of the Union failing to fulfill its duty under the 
Articles thereof’. Alexander Hamilton, though the staunch- 
est of supporters of the Union, opposed a provision for 
coercing a sovereign State by force, except in the case of 
actual rebellion. . Hamilton’s argument ran thus :* 


“A certain portion of military force is absolutely neces- 
sary in large communities. But . . . force . . . exerted 
on the states collectively . . . amounts to a war between 
the parties . . the confusion will increase, and a 
dissolution of the Union ensue.” 


James Madison—probably the ablest mind in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787—changed his mind while the de- 
bates progressed. He had originally drafted the Virginia 
plan which Randolph introduced, but he became convinced 
that the scheme would not work in practice. 

What was to be done then? 

“Nothing”, said Hamilton, “but to enable the national 
laws to operate on individuals, in the same manner as those 
of the States do. That is the true reasoning on the subject, 
oe. 

Hamilton’s and Madison’s views prevailed. To this day, 
powerful as has grown the National Government, it still 
has no super-sovereign right to order the States to do its 
bidding. There is no power in Congress or the President 
or in any federal court, sheriff, or army to compel any State, 


* Documentary History, Vol. III, p. 141; Scott, p. 204. 
° Elliot, Debates in the Federal Convention, Vol. II, pp. 232, 233. 


as such, to obey an Act of Congress or an administrative 
order of the President or a judgment of any federal court. 

In mentioning this I disassociate myself from those who 
distinguish between “good” and “bad” Germans in the pres- 
ent conflict. Germany and the German people—Japan and 
Italy, too—are rebels against the entire International Com- 
munity. They are rebels against the laws of God himself. 
Germany is an habitual offender, and must be dealt with as 
such. But though force must be applied with firmness to 
outlaws, we should avoid exposing the teeth of any interna- 
tional organization repulsively to friendly nations. They 
should not be snarling teeth, with a constant written threat 
of war against our friendly neighbors for any breach of any 
international engagement. The question is not bedded in 
morals. It is bedded in practical politics. 





Fifth—Finally, the League Covenant contained no “Bill 
of Rights”. 

It failed to include any statement of what sovereign rights 
were to remain in the separate nations and people of the 
world. 

Not even the Articles of Confederation, nor Dr. Franklin’s 
plans for colonial unity, nor the New England Articles of 
Confederation of 1643 was guilty of that omission. The 
Bill of Rights set forth in the first ten amendments to our 
Constitution are among the most cherished possessions of our 
people. They are the bulwarks of American liberty. And if 
you will examine the 65 written constitutional documents 
of the principal sovereign nations of the world you will 
hardly find one which does not contain similar safeguards. 
If they are important within a nation, they are doubly impor- 
tant in an association of nations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


You, descendants of colonial founders of this nation, have 
created a Society with beacon lights which you have named 
“unity and liberty’. You whose forebears died for liberty 
and whose sons are fighting for it today have, perhaps, a 
special duty to tell the sorrowed world the secret of America’s 
happiness. 

Liberty our forefathers cradled. Union they wrought. 
If we hold either of those precious heritages lightly we shall 
dash the hopes of the down-trodden, shame ourselves, and 
enslave our children. They can—they must be preserved. 


Judges In Our Own Cause 


A CHANGING AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


By FELIX MORLEY, President, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Delivered before American Society of International Law, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1944 


NLY one accomplishment, it has been said by 
Aeschylus, is beyond both the power and the mercy 
of the gods. They cannot make the past as though 

it had never been. 

In spite of its simplicity, and its unquestionable truth, that 
is not an easily acceptable thought. Few of us like to believe 
that all our actions—the unworthy as well as the admirable 
—count in determining the composite of our personality. 
We would prefer to be judged only by our more excellent 
moments, with shortcomings regarded as “off the record”. 
And it is undeniable that, temporarily at least, a good many 
individuals are able, by reason of position, or personality, or 
ability, to build up the basis of a highly selective epitaph. In 


the vernacular we “get away with it’, perhaps as a college 
president, perhaps even in more exalted occupations. 

The difference between the individual and the institution, 
whether the latter is concerned with private or with public 
business, is that the corporate body can never escape its past 
as the unscrupulous person may do under the benevolent doc- 
trine of de mortuis. 

During the four years that I have had responsibility for 
the affairs of a small college I have come to realize first how 
greatly its current operation is conditioned by the traditions, 
customs, and habits of earlier years, second how definitely the 
operation of the future is being molded by the practices of 
today. No institution can successfully lead a double life, 
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playing Jekyll by day and Hyde by night. Beyond that, 
however, no existing institution can in the present separate 
itself wholly from the past, and none that continues to survive 
will in the future separate itself completely from what is now 
the present. It follows that if you carry responsibility you 
cannot afford to believe that humanity will one day awake 
from what every intelligent man must regard as a nightmare 
and find itself standing in the rosy light of an achieved 
Utopia. 

Institutional continuity is today strongest in the case of 
the State, if for no other reason because the predominance 
of the State now menaces the continuity of all other human 
institutions. “There have been—there may be again—long 
periods in which this was not true. At different places, in 
different times, the family, the clan, the church, the estate, the 
cartel, the labor union—have all temporarily dominated the 
litical scene. Society, in one or more of its phases, has his- 
orically been far more powerful than the State. But the 
outstanding characteristic of our time is the subjection of 
society, and of the individuals who compose society, by the 
State. Over a century ago Hegel attempted to rationalize 
this development and much as I hate to concede the point 
I am afraid it is today increasingly difficult to deny the uni- 
versality of the totalitarian trend. ‘That, says the optimist, 
is for us only a temporary war-time phenomenon. I doubt 
t. Not even the gods—let alone a Republican President— 
can make the past as though it had never been. 

If there is a dominant trend now shaping the future of 
national development that process will certainly control the 
evolution of international law. In stating this truism let 
me hasten to deny any claim to proficiency in the field of 
your specialization. International relations, and consequently 
the procedures which govern them, have always interested me. 
But every newspaperman and every college president is 
ex officio a dabbler. And when the professions are combined, 
dabbling is doubled and vulnerability thereby increased. 

Nevertheless, every American should be interested, even 
in war-time, and perhaps particularly in war-time, in the 
effect of events on the structure and spirit of his government. 

‘This structure, with its careful allocation and reservation 
of power as between State and Federal authorities; with its 
delicate coordination of power among Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial authorities in each of the forty-nine united gov- 
ernments, is one of the most ingenious systems, and one of 
the most difficult systems to operate successfully, that the 
world has ever seen. The balance provided by our Constitu- 
tion cannot, as in Russia, be ostensibly altered overnight by 
the perfunctory action of a supreme Soviet. Our balance of 
power cannot, as in Great Britain, be temporarily locked or 
frozen in order to maintain a government in office for the 
duration of a national emergency. More than that of any 
other nation our government has been made independent of 
that arbitrary action to which mankind is prone. From this 
design arises not merely its legalism and its conservatism but 
also an obvious structural weakness to which the possession 
of vast material power should never blind us. There is much 
contemporary significance to Dicey’s warning, expressed in 
“The Law of the Constitution” sixty years ago, that “A 
federation will always be at a disadvantage in a contest with 
unitarian States of equal resources.” 

No government, however, can permit itself to be at a dis- 
advantage when engaged in a struggle of life and death pro- 
portions. It will, if necessary, subordinate all considerations 
of form and structure and policy to those of power. And if 
the emphasis on power is continued long enough the conse- 
quent structural changes will be permanent, not less so be- 
cause we may dislike to admit that they have been made. We 
should have the intellectual honesty to confront this fact 
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and we should have the patriotism to consider its implications 
for our country. 

I confess to being worried by the prevalent failure to 
analyse, in any realistic fashion, the profound changes which 
the war is bringing to our political philosophy. Every so 
often our complacency in this matter receives a jolt, as when 
some slapdash general tells us that it is our destiny to rule 
the world, with partners as to whose identity there seems to 
be some confusion. But such outbursts by an ebullient mili- 
tarist are not really as significant as the shift in official think- 
ing which gives them a certain plausibility. 

Three weeks ago the Secretary of State made a radio 
address which must have been of extraordinary interest to 
everyone in this gathering. For Mr. Hull’s observations on 
the subject of neutrality, in that speech, constituted one of 
the most important policy pronouncements ever made by a 
responsible American statesman. Yet, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, this part of his remarks has aroused little or no 
comment. Because they illustrate a changing American 
philosophy | shall quote the relevant paragraphs: 

“This growth of our strength entails consequences in our 
foreign policy. Let us look first at our relations with the 
neutral nations. 

“In the two years following Pearl Harbor, while we were 
mustering our strength and helping to restore that of our 
Allies, our relations with these neutral nations and their 
attitudes toward our enemies were conditioned by the position 
in which we found ourselves. We have constantly sought 
to keep before them what they, of course, know—that upon 
our victory hangs their very existence and freedom as inde- 
pendent nations. We have sought in every way to reduce 
the aid which their trade with the enemy gives him and to 
increase the strength which we might draw from them. But 
our power was limited. ‘They and we have continually been 
forced to accept compromises which we certainly would not 
have chosen. 

“That period, I believe, is rapidly drawing to a close. It 
is clear to all that our strength and that of our Allies now 
makes only one outcome of this war possible. “That strength 
now makes it clear that we are not asking these neutral 
nations to expose themselves to certain destruction when we 
ask them not to prolong the war, with its consequences of 
suffering and death by sending aid to the enemy. 

“We can no longer acquiesce in these nations’ drawing 
upon the resources of the allied world when they at the same 
time contribute to the death of troops whose sacrifice con- 
tributes to their salvation as well as ours. We have scrupu- 
lously respected the sovereignty of these nations; and we have 
not coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation to join us in the 
fight. We have said to these countries that it is no longer 
necessary for them to purchase protection against aggression 
by furnishing aid to our enemy—whether it is by permitting 
official German agents to carry on their activities of espionage 
against the Allies within neutral borders, or by sending to 
Germany the essential ingredients of the steel which kills 
our soldiers, or by permitting highly skilled workers and 
factories to supply products which can no longer issue from 
the smoking ruins of German factories. We ask them only, 
but with insistence, to cease aiding our enemy.” 

Those remarks deserve close consideration not merely— 
and not primarily—because of their war-time implications, 
but rather as revealing a notable development of thought on 
the whole subject of national sovereignty. “We have,” says 
the Secretary of State, “scrupulously respected the sovereignty 
of these (neutral) nations.” Nevertheless, we ask them, 
“with insistence” to cease aiding our enemy. Such a request 
is not compatible with any traditional interpretation of the 
doctrine of sovereignty. 
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There has been increasing doubt, as a result of the experi- 
ences of 1812, of 1917, and of 1941, of the ability of the 
United States to maintain its own neutrality in any pro- 
tracted war between major belligerents. Most of us, I sup- 
pose, are now dubious of the validity of Jefferson’s assertion 
that: ‘““War between two nations cannot diminish the rights 
of the rest of the world remaining at peace’. But heretofore 
I do not believe we have ever officially questioned the validity 
of the doctrine of neutrality as such. The right of an inde- 
pendent nation to declare and practice this policy has been 
regarded as an inherent and integral part of its sovereign 
status. 

Until recently that was certainly the attitude of the pres- 
ent Administration. As a case in point—and others could be 
cited—let us recall our action when Italy invaded Ethiopia, 
a shameless aggression for which the miserable Italian people 
are now paying in compound interest. 

Immediately following the outbreak of this war, on Octo- 
ber 5, 1935, President Roosevelt, acting under the then 
existing neutrality legislation, issued two proclamations, 
countersigned by Mr. Hull as Secretary of State. One of 
these proclamations admonished “all citizens of the United 
States to abstain from travelling on any vessel of 
either of the belligerent nations”. ‘The other proclamation 
similarly warned Americans not to export, either to Ethiopia 
or to Italy, any “armored trains”, “tanks”, “aircraft”, “‘air- 
craft carriers”, “submarines”, “flame throwers’, “ethyldi- 
chlorasine”, “‘methyldichlorasine” or other specified “imple- 
ments of war”, 


Under these proclamations, however, Americans could 
with complete legality continue to ship to Italy such unspeci- 
fied implements of war as aviation gasoline, or chrome, or 
ball bearings, even though it was impossible to send the equiv- 
alent, of course, to the helpless victims of Italian aggression. 
And if Sweden, or Ireland, or Argentina or Turkey had in 
1935 denounced us for an essentially fictitious neutrality the 
administration could, and very probably would, have replied 
that it was acting under a domestic law which was not the 
concern of other governments. It appears that Sweden has 
now made stubstantially that very retort. 


I do not mean to imply that there is necessarily the slight- 
est impropriety in the pressure we are now bringing on 
various neutral nations, even if, for the sake of clarifying our 
reasoning we ignore the compulsion of that necessity which all 
too accurately is said to know no law. Hugo Grotius, who 
must be regarded as the patron saint of this assemblage—at 
least until the time comes for cannonizing Manley Hudson— 
long ago laid down the principle tacitly invoked by Secretary 
Hull in his speech of Easter Sunday. Said Grotius: “It is 
the duty of those who stand apart from a war to do nothing 
which may strengthen the side whose cause is unjust or which 
may hinder the movements of him who is carrying on a just 
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The recognized deficiency of the Grotius declaration, of 
course, has been the absence of any impartial judicial agency 
authorized to identify the cause of justice with that of a par- 
ticular belligerent. And until mankind establishes such an 
agency there will be danger as well as promise in the pressur- 
ing of a neutral nation by a belligerent. “That danger is not 
lessened by the frank admission that as our physical power 
grows so does our willingness to utilize it to gain our ends. 
If we can use that power to deny to weaker nations the 
established right of neutrality we can, with little extension 
of the argument, deny these others the right of determining 
their immigration, or tariff, or even their fiscal polices. For 
any or all of these might operate to favor one belligerent at 
the expense of another. 


The acid test, in such a policy as that announced by Sec- 
retary Hull on April 9, is whether or not we regard it as 
unilateral, whether or not—if the situation were reversed— 
we would be willing to have the same reasoning applied to 
us. We must hope that, under whatever post-war authority 
is established, we shall accept the same measure of restraint 
that we deem it appropriate to apply. For otherwise it will 
be difficult to establish a retrospective legality for our demand 
that others should abandon a right which we have heretofore 
regarded as inalienable for ourselves. 

I have touched upon certain implications in Mr. Hull’s 
recent speech because they seem to me an illustration, though 
by no means the only one, of the growth of an American atti- 
tude which could be antagonistic to the orderly development of 
international law. Such development, says the admirable intro- 
duction to that study of ‘‘Postulates, Principles and Proposals”, 
with which you are all familiar, “has been retarded both by 
the lack of international organization and by the insistence 
of States upon a freedom to use force to accomplish their 
ends’. In rectifying our share of the first mistake we must 
be careful that we do not increase the overwhelming con- 
tribution to the second error. We are a volatile people, prone 
to shift rapidly in our thinking. So it is by no means exag- 
gerated to suggest that the slogan “America First” might, by 
1945, come to possess a connotation very different from that 
which it had in 1940, 

An assertive American imperialism, however, seems to me 
less likely because it would be so sharply at variance with our 
system of government and because that system, unlike those 
of more centralized governments, could scarcely be remodeled 
for the successful conduct of power politics. Faced with a 
choice between imperial rule and the preservation of our 
delicately balanced democracy I like to believe—and certainly 
I hope—that we shall forego the former and maintain the 
latter. Under our system we can bring aid and comfort, 
but not dominion, to stricken peoples. I think that in the 
former role, rather than in the latter, lies our true destiny. 

The historic virtue of America is not inherent in our vast 
material strength. ‘That strength, indeed, may come to en- 
danger our real contribution to civilization, which has always 
been to give freedom to citizens, never to exact obedience 
from subjects. And yet the glory that was Greece can easily 
pass over into the far more ephemeral grandeur that was 
Rome. Having opened my remarks with a quotation from 
Aeschylus may I, in this scholarly gathering, conclude with 
a not altogether inapposite reference to Thucydides? 

As a neighbor of Lacadaemonia, having close relations with 
Sparta, the people of Melos, you will remember, sought stub- 
bornly to preserve their neutrality during the universally dis- 
astrous Peloponnesian War. But by the sixteenth year of that 
war the Athenians had become hard-boiled. As the struggle 
dragged on their reliance on force, paradoxically but not un- 
naturally, became steadily more pronounced. And this moral 
deterioration is clearly brought out in Thucydides’ thought- 
provoking account of the negotiations between the Athenian 
and Melian envoys. Of course this is all very ancient history, 
for it happened exactly 2,360 years ago. 

Nevertheless the story has journalistic pertinence, as when 
the Melians, noting the huge military preparations of Athens, 
said to them: “We see you are come to be judges in your 
own cause”. To which the Athenians replied, in blandish- 
ment not very dissimilar to that of modern statesmanship: 

“You will not think it dishonorable to submit to the great- 
est city in Hellas, when it makes you the moderate offer of 
becoming its tributary ally, without ceasing to enjoy the coun- 
try that belongs to you.” 

Like other small States, in later World Wars, the Melians 
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s chose to detend their neutrality, and as a result 
overwhelmed. Confident that this was the Athenian 
Century the victors forthwith decided upon the invasion of 
Sicily, that disastrous expedition which marked the beginning 
of the end for Athens. Never, after the dictation to Melos, 
suld it be asserted, as Pericles had earlier said with honest 


pride, that “Athens alone of her contemporaries is found 
when tested to be greater than her reputation’’. 

Climax approaches in our own struggle against the evil 
doctrine that justice and power are synonymous. It becomes 
the more imperative that history shall never record us among 
those who insist on being judges in their own cause. 


“A Note of Solemn Warning” 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES DESERVE PRIORITIES 
By JAN MASARYK, Deputy Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia 
Delwered before the 26th World Conference of the International Labor Organization, Philadelphia, Pa., May 8, 1944 


HE Czechoslovak Delegation has read the Director 

General's report with interest, appreciation and ap- 

proval. This document written under difficult circum- 
stances shows clearly that the International Labor Office 
was, is and is going to be a very important factor in the 
social and economic development of the war-ridden world 
of ours. Czechoslovakia has been closely and intimately con- 
nected with the International Labor Office from its very 
conception. My chief and partner Dr. Benes, worked with 
the present Director General on the first draft of the Con- 
stitution of the I.L.O. in 1919. Dr. Benes presided over 
the L.L.O. Conference in 1925. The Governing Body met 
in Prague in the year 1937—just a year before the world 
hegan to pay a terrible price for pussy-footing and wishful 
thinking. ‘he social legislation in Czechoslovakia, which 
was second to none on the Continent of Europe, was 
achieved and successfully carried on within the framework 
of the International Labor Office. Czechoslovakia was the 
first on the Continent of Europe to ratify the eight-hour 
day, and many other conventions and proposals. Our method 
was not only to ratify but simultaneously pass legislation 
through our Parliament, which was a guarantee of fulfilling 
the obligation which we took upon ourselves by ratifying. 
Before Hitler, followed by the sheeplike German citizens 
of all political parties, committed on their behalf the greatest 
series of crimes in the history of humanity the social con- 
ditions in Czechoslovakia were good and sound. We have 
lived up to the 1.L.Q. ideals and had I time I could prove 
to you that it paid us. ‘The country was prosperous, the 
relations between government, the workmen and the em- 
ployers was good, strikes were very rare, in other words, we 
had what I could term a social peace. 

In looking back on the I.L.O., I must say that the 
Czechoslovak delegation and I am sure all the rest of you 
miss the rugged frame and the whimsical smile of my re- 
markable friend and compatriot Oswald Stein, whose tragic 
end will be felt for vears to come. We were very proud 
of him indeed. I am happy that the second Czechoslovak 
government delegate is Emil Schoenbaum, the father of our 
social insurance, which functioned well and to which we 
shall revert as soon as this cataclysm is ended by the entry 
of the punishing United Nations armies into Prussian strong- 
hold Czechoslovakia was glad to lend Schoenbaum to other 
countries, whose delegates present here in the historic city 
of Philadelphia praised his work in a manner, which not 
only pleased me, but will please my government when I will 
report of it upon my early return to the great war capitol 
of Europe-London. If I spoke a little too much about 
Czechoslovakia, forgive me, but at times as these, when we 
cannot go home yet, we like to think of the nice and useful 
things we did in peacetime and to long for their return. I 


can assure the Conference that Czechoslovakia will give its 
loyal support to the activities of the I.L.O., at the same time 
expressing my hope that these activities will be enlarged, 
strengthened and become more universal. 

May I, almost in conclusion, throw a couple of thoughts 
at your friendly attention? The budget of the International 
Labor Office is definitely insufficient. In these days when 
we willingly spend billions on war we should certainly be 
more generous with the necessary institutions which are 
helping to plan the peace. 

Naturally, we all are vitally interested in the welfare of 
the manual worker. We want to make his lot better, his 
social security greater and his children red-cheeked, and, 
believe me, there are millions of very pale children in Europe 
and Asia. 

1 would like to say a word for the white-collar worker— 
the teacher, the professor, the poet, the musician, the clergy- 
man, the priest, whose lot in the occupied countries has been 
too horrible for words. They also must be safeguarded in 
the future. When we make an honest survey of Nazi beast- 
liness in Czechoslovakia, the laborers of the mind show the 
highest percentage of victims. 

‘The Czechoslovak delegation considers the close collabora- 
tion between the I.L.O. and other agencies working for 
the same goal as highly advisable, nay necessary. I have 
been a delegate to the UNRRA Conference and I know 
well that there are many points of contact between us here 
and the UNRRA. These contacts should be strengthened. 
The same applies to other institutions like, for instance, the 
Food and Agricultural Committee. 

I am going to end my short and not very comprehensive 
speech by a note of solemn warning. Before I do that I 
wish to go on record in saying that the record of Czecho- 
slovakia, and, if I may be allowed to say so, of my family, 
stands rather high in the humanitarian efforts in Europe. 
It was my father who said: “Jesus, not Caesar.” But the 
time has come for all of us to become stern realists. After 
the last war we lost the peace by not persuading the German 
nation that she was beaten. Sometimes I feel, and indeed 
| hope | am wrong, that certain indications of that very 
dangerous softness are appearing on the horizon. I am the 
last person to want to exterminate the German nation; but 
to say that it is only Hitler and a few of his gutter-snipe 
partners who are guilty, is not only untrue but not especially 
intelligent. The other day I read in one of your great 
papers a proclamation by some committee in which it said 
—I haven’t the text at hand—but the definite meaning was 
that the poor German nation was led into this war by Hitler. 
What a nauseating thought of 70 million people being led 
into war by one abnormal monstrosity. 
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I am not submitting that all Germans are guilty; but I do 
submit that we Czechs have been neighbors of Germany 
for thousands of years and there is nothing anybody can 
teach us about their certain bellicose and goose-stepping 
German qualities. I, myself, had the very doubtful pleasure 
of being attached to a Prussian Army Corps in the last 
war. | know my Prussians. Since Hitler came into power 
I travelled extensively all over Germany and saw the rising 
tide of universal enthusiasm among workmen, among em- 
plovyees and among the members ot pre-Hitler governments. 
We surely must plan to help to make Germany a democratic 
member of the concert of Europe. But if we do it by wasting 
our sympathies and announcing it from the housetops at the 
moment when our boys are standing prepared for perhaps 
the greatest battle in history, I doubt whether we are serving 
this ultimate object. Until the last shot is fired, the fate of 
Germany should be exclusively in the hands of the Allied 
commanders—General Eisenhower, General Montgomery 
and their remarkable counterparts in Soviet Russia. I am 
sorry I have to speak thus, it is not my, or my country’s 
nature. 

I am glad that some additional attention is being paid 
to the people of Norway, Holland, Belgium, Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Yougoslavia, Greece and Czechoslovakia, of course, 
and France, who have gone through years of differently 
graded Hell. They will not understand if their cause is 


not given priority—definite and lasting victory before the 
aggressor. My responsibility is to the saintly inhabitants of 
concentration camps, ghettos and Gestapo torture chambers. 
My responsibility is to the thousands of graves of women, 
children and men, who died because they believed in the 
principles which brought the International Labor Office 
into being. | for one cannot let them down, and | know 
that the Conference agrees with me. I am looking forward 
to the rebirth of Goethe, Kant, Herder, Beethoven in Ger- 
many. But there is only one way for achieving that. First, 
by proving conclusively and once and for all to the German 
nation that aggression does not and never will pay. When 
the fact is firmly established, we can proceed with the second 
chapter. What I say about the Germans naturally applies 
to Japan. 

1 wish the International Labor Office success in her future 
activities. I hope that the next time we meet, that Soviet 
Russia, conspicuous by its absence, will have joined our de- 
liberations. Social security for all is our aim and is our 
prayer. Security—permanent security from aggression—is 
an integral part of social security. We expect the Inter- 
national Labor Office to have an important -voice in the 
preparing of peace and of social peace. 

On behalf of the people of Czechoslovakia, I can promise 
you that they will do their duty once the last Nazi disap- 
pears from within the July 1938 frontier of Czechoslovakia. 


Taxation After the War 


IT CAN DESTROY OR STIMULATE 
By HARLEY L. LUTZ, Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Delivered before the Philadelphia Control of the Controllers Institute of America, May 4, 1944 


N one sense, the discussion of taxation after the war, 

to be most helpful, should be related to the federal 

budget after the war. That is, we should decide, or 
we should at least have some opinion, about a_ balanced 
budget, and about the level of the federal expenditures. 
Otherwise, there can be no common meeting ground for 
a consideration of the extent and the character of the changes 
that can be made in the war tax structure. To be sure, 
there are those who assure us that we need not be concerned 
about the relation between the budget and the taxes. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, we should simply plan to collect 
whatever may be convenient in taxes and put the rest of 
the budget “on the cuff.” This makes about as much sense 
as does the story about the gentleman farmer’s advice to 
his men, which was to stack all the hay outside that they 
could and put the rest in the barn. 

It is possible that these fiscal soothsayers and medicine 
men are trying to be realistic to the extent of recognizing 
that there is no possibility of redeeming the public debt and 
therefore in counseling that we should adopt a policy in 
fiscal matters that will keep the ship afloat as long as pos- 
sible. But, if this be their aim, I cannot agree with their 
view as to the best measures for keeping afloat as long as 
possible. The quickest way to sink the ship of state, with 
all hands aboard, is to continue the rise of the public 
debt. I doubt if anyone is under any illusion as to the 
ultimate disposition of the public debt, although there is an 
immense amount of whistling to keep up our courage. Cer- 
tainly the future of the debt would now be much less dark 
had it not been for the indefensible fiscal policy which added 
some 50 billions to the debt, direct and contingent, in the 
ten vears after 1930. 





If we are by any means to stabilize the debt and avoid 
its repudiation, after the war, it is absolutely essential that 
there be no further debt increase. This means that we must 
look ahead to a balanced budget, after the war, and in 
order to keep the budget balanced we must not permit the 
government to engage in any kind of transaction or opera- 
tion for which the people are not ready and willing to foot 
the bill as they go. There will be many attractive and 
enticing things which the government will be asked to do. 
No matter how promising, or even how urgent they may 
appear to be, if they involve further additions to the debt 
they should not be undertaken. 

The use of public credit can mean only one of two things: 
first, it is a mortgaging of future tax revenues, a means of 
getting increased funds now against the pledge of future 
taxes. As the debt matures, its repayment diminishes the 
proportion of future revenues that can be devoted to cur- 
rent uses; or second, it may mean that debt is being created 
with no intention to repay, a policy which involves getting 
something for nothing through inflation, a policy which 
can end only in the repudiation of all debt. During a war, 
there must be a desperate mortgaging of the future since 
no nation has ever been willing, not even the nations under 
dictatorships, to operate a war on a cash bases, which would 
mean curtailing civilian incomes and civilian purchasing 
power in the same proportion as the government's diversion of 
the current product for the war purposes. Consequently, debt 
financing appears to be inevitable in greater or less extent, 
during a war. But this fact or condition points the more 
surely to a course of prudence after the war. 

While the above line of argument might appear to com- 
pel me to set a limit to the federal budget after the war, 
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this is not really the case, for what I am saying is, in effect, 
that the federal government must plan to spend only such 
ammount as the people are willing to provide in taxes. This 
amount may be as little as 15 billions or as much as 25 
| ‘The precise amount is not so important as it is 
that whatever it may be shall not exceed the amount to be 
taken from the people in taxes. This will not be an easy 
course to follow. Apart from the influence of powerful 
pressure groups that can be most readily placated by Treas- 
ury hand-out, there is the fact that the federal budget has 
not been balanced since 1930. If we assume that no one 
sufficient civic and political intelligence before age 
15 to have any sort of grasp of fiscal affairs, it follows that 
the entire population under age 30 has observed and ex- 
perienced only deficit and war financing. This group has 
seldom, if ever heard the expression, “a balanced budget” 
referred to except in terms of ridicule. Little wonder, then, 
that it should so easily be persuaded that the false prosperity 
of a war period can be maintained during peace by a con- 
tinuance of the bankruptcy methods of financing used during 
the war. 

And yet, the level of the postwar expenditures, with the 
corresponding level of the postwar taxes, does become im- 
portant in that the effect of the taxes on the motives and 
incentives which actuate the people must be considered. 
All taxes are merely transfers of money from the citizens 
to the government. ‘This transfer does not aftect the total 
volume of purchasing power, hence has neither depressing 
nor inflating etfects, per se, for the government spends in- 
stead of the Heavy taxation produces a definite 
repressive ettect because of the feeling that is engendered 
in many minds that the purposes of the government in levy- 
ing the final installments of the taxes are not economically 
or socially justifiable in relation to the tax burdens imposed. 

‘That is, the taxes paid to defray the ordinary and accepted 
costs of government in performing those services which are 
recognized as being conducive to peace, order, justice and 
stability are not burdensome. ‘There is an ample value 
rendered in return for these taxes. “The onerous taxes begin 
beyond this point, whether it be in paying more than is 
warranted for an obviously useful service like police or 
education, or in undertaking experiments which are of 
dubious or unproven value to the productive energies of 
the nation. 

It is axiomatic that no government policy, whether in 
taxation or elsewhere, should have the effect of restraining 
or repressing the productive efforts of the people. ‘The worst 
possible course that any government could take would be 
to create in the people the attitude of ‘“What’s the use? 
It is as true today as it was in Adam Smith’s time that the 
government's prosperity rests on the prosperity of the people. 
And it is likewise true today, as it was then, that the pros- 
perity of the people derives from their freedom to pursue 
their own interest and from their freedom to have and enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, their thrift, their ingenuity, their 
foresight, their risk-taking, and their daring. 

The conclusion of the argment to this point, is that taxes 
should be moderate. Government must not undertake proj- 
ects so ambitious or so costly as to involve heavy taxation 
at any point. If, through moderate taxation, there is at- 
tained a level of prospertity under which moderate taxes 
will provide revenues sufficient to permit the government to 
embark on projects that may appear desirable, there can 
be no objection from the standpoint of taxation. Severe or 
crushing taxes for such purposes would defeat their own 
obiective by reducing the capacity of the nation to finance 
anv level of public activity. 

Coming more directly to the subject of postwar taxation, 
and assuming that the primary objective of anything that 


billions. 


a‘ quire 5 


people. 


is worth saying on that subject is the creation of a tax and 
fiscal environment in which the private enterprise system 
will thrive and flourish, 1 have developed some remarks along 
two paths. One is a discussion of desirable postwar tax 
changes along conventional lines and in accord with con- 
ventional thinking; the other path is one in which I have 
ventured to do some pioneering. I shall presently wander 
for a time along this second path because I am always hope- 
ful that there may be a few who would like to see a new 
approach to an old problem. 

All of the discussion of postwar tax changes that has come 
to my attention indicates substantial agreement on a number 
of outstanding issues, although none of this discussion has 
been sufficiently concerned with details to uncover some 
matters regarding which there is likely to be lack of unanim- 
ity. For example, it is generally agreed that the excess 
profits tax should be repealed at the close of the war. All 
businessmen devoutly hope for this consummation. But re- 
peal of this tax involves a complication for some, for it 
would cut off the privilege of carrying back unsued excess 
profits credits, and hence the possibility of securing a refund 
of excess profits tax. The reconversion period is likely to 
be one in which corporate earnings will be, in many cases, 
less than the normal amount not subject to excess profits 
tax. Any deficiency of earnings below the standard allow- 
ance or credit for the base period or for invested capital, 
as the case may be, would give rise to an unused excess 
profits credit which could be carried back against excess 
profits in the two preceding years, provided the law has not 
been repealed in the meantime. 

The carry-back would involve refunds at the time business 
earnings were below normal, or were nonexistent. By the 
same token, the refunds would be a heavy drain on the 
‘Treasury at a time when revenues were declining. The 
dilemma is obvious. To keep the excess profits tax through 
the reconversion period, in order to use the carry-back, might 
create a precedent for its indefinite retention. To insist 
upon the refunds recoverable through the carry-back would 
strengthen the charge, already being made, that the govern- 
ment is to guarantee corporate profits, and give additional 
force, in the view of labor, to the demand that the corpora- 
tions should guarantee annual wages. It may be that as 
the prospect of refunds looms large, Congress will promptly 
repeal the tax, since the refund is as dangerous for the 
politician as it is for business. 

A second point on which there will be general agreement 
is reduction of the ordinary corporation tax rate. Such a 
detail as what the postwar rate should be is not usually con- 
sidered, but it should be clear that, as a matter of wise 
long-range tax policy, the corporation rate should be geared 
to the normal or standard rate on individual incomes and 
that dividends should be excluded from income for purposes 
of the normal tax. Were this done, then the various indi- 
viduals subject to income tax would all pay the same starting 
rate regardless of the source of their respective incomes. 

No one can be found who will say a good word for the 
capital stock and declared value excess profits tax. This 
pair of taxes is completely phony and its operation is best 
illustrated by the familiar trick question—‘‘Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” It is time that we were grown up past 
the stage of trick, wife-beating types of taxation. 

When we get farther into the income tax and encounter 
such matters as capital gains, consolidated returns and the 
treatment of business net losses, the going gets harder, so 
far as a concensus is concerned. There is a sensible and 
rational solution for each of these issues and if this address 
were to be confined entirely to the conventional lines of 
tax improvement it would be worth while to set them out. 
I may add that there will be agreement, probably not quite 
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so general, as to the reduction of the extreme rates of per- 
sonal income tax and of estate and gift taxes. The excise 
tax on liquors is already higher than is required to afford 
the bootlegger his necessary margin of costs plus profit. 
Some other excise rates are equally due to be revised as the 
war ends, if not sooner. 

All of these matters are important and all deserve careful 
consideration.’ Were the situation that we shall face in the 
postwar period less grave, they would serve as the nucleus 
of a reasonably acceptable program. But in reality, they 
are merely essential preliminaries, and my belief is that any 
postwar program which follows the conventional pattern and 
arrives only at a series of changes in the conventional tax 
system, will be another case of too little and too late. The 
system of free enterprise and the system of democratic con- 
trol of the purse alike face a serious threat. It is the threat 
of destruction through taxation. It is this danger which 
compels the conclusion that any scheme of taxation revision 
which goes no farther than changes of rates, of definitions, 
and of allowances of one sort or another, will be both too 
little and too late. 

I invite you to begin the consideration of this aspect of 
the problem, as | have, by taking a good long look at John 
Marshall’s famous dictum, so often quoted and as often 
disregarded—‘The power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.” Taxation can involve, or be so used, as to result 
in destruction. Observation suggests and experience con- 
firms that this is a profound truth. No argument is required 
to demonstrate the futility of destruction, hence it should 
be unnecessary to produce weighty evidence to establish the 
undesirability of destructive taxation. 

Yet, despite the conclusion to which logic and reason lead, 
taxation has become destructive at many points and in many 
ways. This has not been altogether accidental, for there is 
more than a little evidence of destructive intention in various 
quarters. 

Different methods might be tried to prevent destructive 
uses of the taxing power. Indeed, it might be supposed 
that an enlightened citizenry would be, in itself, a sufficient 
safeguard. But such is the reaction, or rather the lack of 
reaction, of human nature to taxation that reliance on sheer 
enlightenment may be at times misplaced. In this respect 
taxation stands virtually alone. Few persons would stand 
indifferently by while another was being beaten or robbed 
by thugs. Yet, great numbers of persons not only stand 
by, but give active support, while others lose their property 
or their business under crushing taxation, or while their 
pockets are being picked by a confiscatory tax. The situa- 
tion that will obtain under the 1944 tax law, as passed by 
the Senate, confirms this statement. More than 100% of 
all large incomes is to be taken this year in taxes. And not 
as much as $24,000 can be left out of any income after taxes. 
Only when those who are not affected by a particular tax 
are as ready as those who must pay it to protest against 
excessive rates or inequitable tax treatment can general civic 
enlightenment be depended upon to prevent economic de- 
struction through taxation. While this kind of restraint may 
be the ultimate goal, it is beyond question a long way off. 
In the meantime, a practical way of preventing the destruc- 
tive use of taxation is to arrange the various taxes so as to 
provide wherever possible an automatic check upon abuse. 

Some time ago, I outlined a plan? of distribution of taxes 


1 From this point the address follows closely a paper by the 
writer, published in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944, under the title, “A Postwar Tax Program.” 

2H. L. Lutz, “A Tax on Gross Income Payments to Individuals,” 
in Financing the War, A Symposium conducted by the Tax Insti- 
tute, December 1-2, 1941, Chapter VII. Extracts used by per- 
mission. 


among federal, state and local governments which appears 
to offer the maximum possibilities of automatic restraint 
upon the abuse and the destructive use of the taxing power. 
In outline, this proposal is as follows: 


1. Federal Revenue Sources 
a. The customs 
b. Excise taxes on commodities 
c. General Sales Taxes 
d. A flat rate tax on individual gross incomes collected 
at source in the greatest degree possible 
e. Pay roll taxes for social security benefits 
2. State Revenue Sources 


Death taxes 

b. Business taxes, including taxes on business net in- 
come 

c. Taxes on individual incomes, at proportional or 
progressive rates as may be desired 

d. Gasoline and motor vehicle taxes 


3. ‘ocal Revenue Sources 


The property tax, a field now being entered by the 
federal government via the use tax on automobiles 
and boats 

b. Miscellaneous local revenues 

c. State aids and grants 


This program was devised as an answer to the alarming 
concentration of fiscal power in Washington. In my opin- 
ion, that tendency offers far more serious threat to our insti- 
tutions and our liberties than any concentration of economic 
power, although the latter subject is of perennial interest 
to Congressional committees, to the Department of Justice, 
and to the demagogue. It is possible to correct undesirable 
economic concentration by economic means, but there will 
be no way of breaking the grip of fiscal despotism in Wash- 
ington once it has acquired firm hold. 

Shortly before the publication of the paper quoted above, 
an expression of the extreme centralization viewpoint had 
been given by a high federal official. Although he spoke in his 
individual capacity, as federal officials always do, the views 
expressed were not repugnant to many who are influential 
in shaping national policy. The following passage’ is quoted 
from the address in question: 


“If we are to be successful in the objective of creating a 
high and steadily increasing demand for the products of 
industry after the defense period, we must adopt a progres- 
sive tax system bearing heavily upon savings concentrated 
in creditor areas and lightly upon the great mass of families 
in the low income groups. This means that we must get rid 
of, or at least check, the growth of the sort of taxes to which 
our states have unfortunately been forced to resort more 
and more in recent years. I am referring to the general 
sales taxes and the taxes on gasoline, tobacco, and other 
articles of mass consumption. 


“If we are to make progressive taxes the major element 
of our national tax structure, however, it will not be pos- 
sible to continue the present system of having both the states 
and the federal government levy taxes on corporate and 
individual incomes and transfers at death. In the end 
the only thoroughgoing cure for these difficulties lies in a 
drastic re-allocation of taxing powers between the states and 


® Marriner S. Eccles, Remarks before the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, in Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Conference, 
1941, at p. 336. 
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the federal government. Such an allocation would involve 
rictiny the right to levy taxes on income, gifts and 
bequests wholly to the federal government. 1 know how 
ontroversial this subject is but I think we will have to face, 
quite frankly, the implication that state revenues will tend 
t more and more of taxes shared with the federal 

iment and of grants from the federal government, 
tlready cent of states rev- 


rest 


make up about 14 per 


*nues. 

‘The above passage states the recent trend very well, and 
were that trend to be continued, it would eventually destroy 
the states as independent and equal members of a federal 
With the reduction of the states to a dependency 
limited for their funds to grants from the federal 
treasury, and obliged to resort to begging or political jockey- 
ing in to obtain them, both the historical and the 
actual bulwark of American freedoms would disappear. It 
will be remembered that early in his march toward com- 
control of the German people, Hitler wiped out such 


independent authority as the German states possessed. 


union. 


status 


order 


' 
plete 


‘The program oftered here would transfer all sales and 
excise taxes to the federal government, and the states would 
be asked to give up their taxes of this sort. It transfers all 
death and gift taxes to the states, and also all taxation of 
business as such. Individual incomes could be taxed by both 
jurisdictions, but the federal tax would be limited to the 
kind of tax now imposed for old age insurance, that is, a 
flat rate tax on gross individual income. It should be col- 
lected at source in the greatest degree possible. 

‘The revenues suggested for the federal government in the 
thove scheme Possess the following characteristics : 

Productivity. Vhe general sales tax and the tax on gross 
individual incomes would be much less affected by variations 
in economic activity than are the taxes on business and 
individual net income which now constitute so large a 
feature of the federal tax program. “The taxes recommended 
for federal use will produce their revenue currently, with 
little lag between levy and collection. ‘The current tax pay- 
ment act of 1942 was an attempt to place the individual 
income tax on a current basis, but it has involved such 
both of administration and of com- 
to produce grave taxpayer discontent and re- 
sistance. Any scheme to collect currently, a tax imposed at 


proyress 


complications, 
pliance, as 


SC TIOUS 


ive rates is certain to produce these results. 

We are likely to see a demonstration of those results under 
the new tax simplification bill. I digress for a moment, 
ind revert to what | have called the conventional pattern 
of tax charge, in order to make some comments on the in- 


dividual income tax: 


First, there has been too great obsession with the idea that 

the personal income tax is the best method of reaching all 
individuals. Hence, this tax has been pushed down into 
income ranges where it becomes cumbersome and costly to 
operate ; 
Second, both Congress and the Treasury have been slow 
to perceive the advantage of simplification, but once having 
begun, the idea is being carried too far and will involve 
more rather than less confusion through the ettort to collect 
tax at source under graduated rates; 

Third, the sensible solution would be: 


‘To raise the floor of the income tax to some such figure 
as $2,000 or $2,500, and substitute a federal sales tax as 
the only means of taxing individuals below that income 
limit: everyone would, of course, be subject to sales tax, 
but far persons with higher incomes it would be an ad- 

tar; 


! 


ditional 


To establish a flat rate normal tax as the only tax to 
be collected at source ; 

To raise the income level at which the surtax rates first 
apply, thereby leaving a certain range of income subject 
to normal tax only. 


Regularity and stability of the federal revenues will be 
highly important in federal budgetary calculations, if and 
when the people recover from the fiscal dimentia that was 
responsible for the illusion that a perpetual deficit is the best 
evidence of a beneficial condition. 

Universal Distribution. The federal government exists 
to serve all of the people, and all parts of the country. It is 
both logical and just that the cost of services intended to 
benefit all citizens and all sections be met by federal taxes 
which are borne in some degree by all citizens. The populous 
creditor areas would continue, as under the present federal 
tax methods, to contribute the bulk of the federal revenues, 
but there would be a wholesome diffusion of the federal tax 
load that is impossible under the existing system. 

The rate of withholding tax on individual income pay- 
ments might be used as the flexible factor in federal budget- 
ing. That is, this rate could be adjusted from year to year 
as required in order to produce the remainder of the revenue 
needed, above other tax receipts, to balance the budget. 
Since such a tax would reach every corner of the nation, 
changes in its rate would immediately apprise every voter 
of the significance of the spending policies being proposed or 
undertaken in Washington, and there would thus be pro- 
vided an acid test of whether or not these policies were being 
approved. 

Elimination of the Excesses of Progressive Taxation. 
Progressive taxation of incomes and estates at the rates now 
found in federal tax laws can have only one result, namely, 
the destruction of the private enterprise system and of the 
economic liberties which are dependent for survival upon 
that system. The present federal tax system has “frozen” 
the economic order at its current stage of development. 

The crowning irony of all postwar planning for full em- 
ployment and the restoration of free enterprise is that the 
planners are taking no account whatever of the destructive 
effects of the progressive income tax. The only way to 
achieve the expanding, dynamic economy and the high level 
of national income for which the planners plan, aside from 
inflation, is by the creation of new large mass production 
industries. 

No new large-scale mass production industry can arise in 
this country under the progressive tax system, because the 
tax would absorb the funds required for expansion while 
they would destroy all incentive to do so. Progressive taxa- 
tion is the most powerful instrument for the peaceful achieve- 
ment of the socialist state, and this purpose constitutes the 
only valid argument in its support. When a future Edward 
Gibbon shall write the history of the decline and fall of 
the American Republic, the date he will use to mark the 
beginning of that decline will be March 1, 1913. On that 
date, the people sanctioned federal taxation of incomes with 
no thought of restraint upon the abuse of this method, or 
of the evils that would be produced by abuse. 

A recent press dispatch carries a story of the present plans 
of the Republican National Committee for postwar budget- 
ary and tax policy. This story concluded with Senator 
Taft's statement that the Committee research staff had been 
asked to determine, among other things, how heavy a burden 
of taxation the people can carry without socialization. It 
is to be suspected that neither the august committee nor its 
research staff are adequately aware of the socializing effects 
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of progressive taxation. We may be certain that they are 
wholly unaware of the inability, under a government like 
ours, to prevent the abuses which will hasten socialization. 


: Elimination of Federal Waste. In the vocabulary of deficit 
financing there is no such terms as “Wasteful spending.” 
When government sets out to use its fiscal processes to 
manipulate the economy, to redistribute wealth, or to assure 
the good life to all citizens, the ordinary criteria of sound 
budgeting are discarded. The quantity of public spending, 
rather than the utility of the spending to the economic sys- 
tem, becomes the principal, if not the sole, standard. When 
the fiscal objective is the sheer quantity of spending, no 
amount of camouflage under the terms “public investment” 
or “public asset” can disguise the fact that enormous wastes 
are not only probable, but inevitable. 


Paralleling the concentration of fiscal power in Washing- 
ton has gone the concentration of fiscal waste. As the federal 
government has moved toward absolute domination of reve- 
nue resources, it has become correspondingly wasteful and 
imprudent. It is too far removed from the people to enable 
them to have definite knowledge of these wastes, or to be 
capable of exercising an effective curb upon them. Even 
with the best of intentions to economize, the sheer size of the 
federal organization makes for waste. Decentralization of 
fiscal power will compel the introduction of a new and 
higher standard of values in the federal spending. It will 
restore to effective operation the principle that the people 
should support the government instead of being supported 
by it. 

The automatic restraint upon excessive federal taxation 
that would thus be provided is clearly evident. General 
popular support for federal policies would be secured only 
in so far as these policies clearly served the national, rather 
than some sectional or group, interest. After all, the national 
government was established to serve and promote the na- 
tional interest. When it is again restricted to this sphere, 
its budget can be reduced and the state and cities will have 
both greater resources and greater opportunity to look after 
their own affairs. 


This brings up the advantages of the arrangement of reve- 
nues proposed above for the states. 


Preservation of the States as Integral Members of a Fed- 
eral Union. The division of revenues suggested here will 
improve state revenues. As this occurs, they will become 
less dependent upon, even wholly independent of, the federal 
treasury. Raids upon that treasury, now so popular and so 
fruitful for the enterprising politician, will cease. State 
prestige will be restored, state morale will be revived, and 
the pretense of a federal obligation to provide aid will dis- 
appear. 

There is no other way of effectively restoring the states 
to a position of proper balance and influence, against the 
federal government, except to provide them with larger reve- 
nues which are entirely within their own control. The 
Conference of State Governors has been quite aggressive in 
its emphasis upon the theme of states’ rights, but it should 
be clear that such a movement will get nowhere except by 
a realignment of financial powers. Under such a realign- 
ment, the necessary services of all levels of government can 
be adequately performed for a smaller over-all tax “take” 
than is possible under the present situation. The plan pro- 
posed here is calculated to accomplish that result. 

The bitter fight in Congress over the poll tax is a symptom 
of the feeling about states’ rights that has long been latent 
but has lately become resurgent. It must be admitted that 
the states’ rights issue takes queer turns. Southern senators 


were active in supporting the federal bill for an education 
grant of $300,000,000 until the Taft Amendment barring 
race discrimination killed their enthusiasm. ‘The south had 
one experience with carpet-baggers and they want no more. 
The thing that people everywhere, north and south, should 
realize is that the whole country is overrun with federal 
carpet-baggers. 

As of May, 1943, the federal employees outnumbered all 
state and local employees in the following states: 


Number of Employees 
(thousands) 


State Federal State and Local 
PE cos acwaducewe 64.8 45.7 
eles ecales 16.4 11.8 
OO SPS sa 239.6 218.5 
DEE icc cwuckcines 59.8 49.0 
ae ear 73.9 55.3 
Re ee 29.2 26.6 
a 62.1 38.3 
Massachusetts ........ 129.7 127.8 
a roe 5.7 3.8 
ee eee 98.5 97.1 
New Mexico ......... 17.6 12.6 
Pennsylvania ......... 212.5 200.8 
Rhode Island ......... 22.9 19.5 
South Carolina ........ 53.9 35.2 
| SLA Re 149.4 124.3 
Ee 2 dagauck tao 38.4 17.0 
a re 119.7 $7.2 
Washington .......... 85.2 50.6 
Totals above states..... 1,479.3 1,191.1 
Totals all states....... 2,810.8 3,053.8 


(excl. D.C.) 


Special Communication from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
dated February 2, 1944. 


And thus it has come to pass, as it was written by Thomas 
Jetierson in his classic indictment of George III: ‘He has 
erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of Officers to harass our People, and eat out their sub- 
stance.” 


Restoration of Private Enterprise. The stagnation of 
private business was the principal reason given for the 
large-scale deficit spending that was undertaken some years 
ago to relieve unemployment. It is now a matter of history 
that the course of government policy during those years 
was not shaped with a view to the speediest absorption ot 
workers into private jobs. Rather, that policy was aimed 
at a perpetuation of government support, with little regard 
to the establishment of the conditions under which private 
enterprise could resume its normal role of the principal 
source of economic opportunity. Changes of governmental 
policy at points other than taxation will be required if the 
enterprise system is to be revitalized, but the tax relief that 
would be supplied by the above program would be an enor- 
mously encouraging move in the right direction. 


Equalization between Debtor and Creditor Areas. Under 
the program proposed here, there would emerge a certain 
degree of competition among the states to attract business 
and residents. When and as expressed through the form of 
tax adjustments, such competition may be regarded as wholly 
desirable. It would be the most effective way of dealing 
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with the condition complained of by Mr. Eccles, namely, 
the disparities of wealth, income and business activity, as 
between debtor and creditor areas. The present approach 
to this problem, which is federal taxation of the creditor 
areas to provide funds for the support of the debtor areas, 
is wrong in principle and futile in practice. It perpetuates 
the disparity since it provides no incentive to correct the 
differences now existing in the geographical distribution of 
wealth, industry and population. It thus creates a strong 
case for continuing and extending the vicious circle of heavy 
federal taxes, demoralized state revenues, greater state aid, 
heavier federal taxation, and so on. 

Business taxes are generally regarded as a minor factor 
amony the causes of industrial migration. This is more 
likely to be true while the same heavy federal taxes on 
business must be paid regardless of location. Once this 
burden were removed, as it would be under the plan offered 
here, a more adequate test would be provided of the capacity 
of the south, or the west, for example, to attract business 
capital or residents with money to spend. Such a prospect 
would not appeal to the states of the north and east, and 
many can still recall the fight made by New York against 
the Florida policy of no inheritance tax. But these states 
would do well to bear in mind that under the Eccles pro- 
gram, they face the prospect of being taxed to provide the 
subsidies that will be sent by the federal government into the 
“under-privileged” states. In so far as the variations of state 
tax policy were to result in attracting business or residents 
with money to spend or invest, the geographical unbalance 
which now affords ground for complaint would be removed. 

In this competition among the states there would be pro- 
vided an automatic check on excessive taxation in any locality 
or section. While the writer disapproves entirely of pro- 
gressive taxation* because there is no way of preventing 
gross abuse and hence because it is the shortest way to the 
socialist state, he would have no serious objection to rele- 
gating this method to state use, since the competition of other 
states would provide an effective and well-nigh automatic 

abuse. In the same way, no state would be able 
for long to engage in excessive or abusive taxation of busi- 
Ness. 

The tendency of the states to erect foolish interstate trade 
barriers has no doubt been fostered by the deadening effects 
of heavy federal income and death taxes. Under these taxes 
the states have little opportunity to attract either business 
or residents. Therefore, their inclination is to prevent out- 
siders from doing business within the state and from draw- 
ing income out of the state by such business. They have 
sought, as naturally as have nations, to limit those forms of 
trade which tend to create an “unfavorable” balance of 
payments. 


che k on 


‘The best cure for this paralyzing provincialism is to intro- 
duce a healthy rivalry among the states in attracting both 
business and residents. In so far as this rivalry were to 
result in a better geographical distribution of business and 
of domiciles of those having substantial incomes or estates, 
there would be an equalization between debtor and creditor 
areas. ‘This equalization would have been accomplished 
through the forces of private economic activity and not by 
the bureaucratic methods of federal control and subsidy. 

In recent months, the waters of sectionalism have been 
stirred again, and the familiar, threadbare charges of mon- 
opoly against eastern money interests, railroad conspiracy, 
etc., have been dragged out. The New York Times of 
Jan. 23, 1944, carried a United Press dispatch reporting 

"ck. HH. 1 
Mav, 1943 


Lutz, “Progressive Taxation,” The Tax Review, 


that special congressional committees were being planned to 
discuss how to regionalize industry and distribute the coun- 
try’s. wealth more evenly. It goes without saying that as 
long as the present federal taxes continue, any material 
regionalization of industry will be accomplished only by fed- 
eral mandate and maintained by a federal subsidy. 

An advantage in this plan so great as to offset many of 
the drawbacks and objections which might be urged against 
it is that the present complicated tax law, with its volumes 
of rulings, regulations and decisions, could all be scrapped. 
Such virtue as the income tax may once have had, in prin- 
ciple, has now disappeared in a fog of incomprehensible 
language. There would be no taxpayer headaches over forms 
or returns, no worry about where to find the money on tax 
payment dates. The proposed federal tax system would be 
built upon the principles of certainty and convenience and 
as Adam Smith pointed out, these are equal, if not superior, 
in importance to equality of taxation. 

The question of the federal budget should be anticipated 
by offering some approximations, based on the following 
assumptions : 

The proposed plan will stimulate production and em- 
ployment, thereby affording prospect of the high level na- 
tional income for which all planners ask; 

The business activity that would be engendered by the 
relief from federal taxes and other interferences will make 
possible a national income of at least $125 billions; 

Given high level general prosperity, there will be no need 
for federal aid expenditure for agriculture, for state sub- 
sidies, or for relief; 

Therefore, a much smaller federal budget will be re- 
quired than would be necessary if the federal government 
were to finance and support the whole economy. 

On the foregoing assumptions, a federal budget of $15 
billions should be an outside figure. The following figures 
are suggestive of what its main subdivisions might be: 
Interest on the public debt—$5-$6 billion 
The postwar defense establishment—$5 billion 
3. The civil departments—$3 billion 
4. Debt retirement—$1 billion 
‘Total—$14-$15 billion. 


The federal revenues under the proposed allocation 
taxes would be approximately as follows: 
Federal retail sales tax at 10°—$6-$7 billions 
Customs—$.5 billions 
Excise taxes—$3 billions 
‘Tax on individual incomes at 59%°—$5 billions 
Total revenues—$14.5-$15.5 billions. 


1. 
y 


The social security trust fund transactions would be out- 
side of this arrangement. As this system now operates, large 
revenues are produced in excess of benefit payments. Since 
the investment of this excess necessarily involves the creation 
of a debt owed by the Treasury to the fund, the law should 
forbid use of the excess receipts for current purposes, and 
should direct that the government’s debt to the fund be offset 
by a reduction of debt privately held. 

The choice that is presented here is one between continu- 
ance of the present top-heavy federal structure and a stream- 
lined federal administration that could be smaller, more 
compact and more efficient because it would have less to do. 
It is also the choice between taxation that can destroy and 
taxation that will stimulate vigor and growth. Finally, it 
is the choice between supporting the government and being 
supported by it. 


5 This rate should be adjustable year by year at a point which 
would assure budgetary balance. 
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“Search and Assess the Record” 


“WE WELCOME THE PEOPLES JUDGMENT” 


By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Senator from Kentucky 
Delivered at the Democratic Jefferson Day Dinner, New York City, May 8, 1944 


R. TOASTMASTER: It is fortunate that in these 
tragic days of struggle and sacrifice we can meet in 
the name and under the continuing inspiration of 

Thomas Jefferson. 

The struggle of which I speak is one that is being waged 
not only for the preservation of the human rights which 
Jefferson did so much to establish, but also the right to 
assemble as we are assembled here, to discuss and debate 
them. 

No such right exists now anywhere in that part of the 
world controlled by our enemies; and no such right will 
exist here if our enemies should triumph in this war. We 
meet, therefore, with a background of a century and a half 
of political, economic and social development for which Jef- 
ferson’s philosophy prepared the way. 

Faced as we are with the most stupendous and world- 
embracing battle to preserve a world in which the mind and 
soul of man may flourish and be free, poised for the impend- 
ing stroke which may determine its length and final issue, 
we confront three problems, none of which can be separated 
from the others. 

First, we must win this war so crushingly and overwhelm- 
ingly that no class or clique in any part of the Axis nations 
may again delude their people with the claim that they had 
not been defeated. 

Second, we must work for and help to secure a peace 
which will be just; a peace that may be durable because it 
is just. 

Third, we must organize the world for peace, so that the 
peace which we shall earn and set up may be preserved by 
the united and cooperative activities of those who have 
brought the enemies of peace to their knees and ushered in 
some form of world order in which the arts of peace and the 
will for peace may flourish. 

Regarding the first of these three tasks, there is no important 
or substantial disagreement among the American people. 

And there is no substantial disagreement that in the two 
and a half years since Pearl Harbor the United States, as a 
government and as a people, have gone farther and faster 
in getting ready to fight than any nation ever went in the 
whole history of nations. 

That we were not wholly prepared for this war when the 
Japanese treachery of December 7th, 1941 broke upon us, 
there is no point in denying. 

That we were as well prepared as we were is due to the 
foresight, the warnings, and the insistence of the Democratic 
party and the Democratic administration presided over by 
President Franklin Roosevelt. 

I do not like to become partisan in the midst of war, even 
at a Democratic gathering like this. But a few days ago I 
read a speech by a prominent candidate for a presidential 
nomination on the other side of the political fence in which 
he claimed that our military and naval weakness were due 
to the negligence of the present administration. 

It is necessary to refute this only by recalling that from 
1921 to 1933, twelve years, during which the Democratic 
party was not in power, not a single battleship was laid 
down for construction in the American Navy. 


It might be well for some of these ambitious Governors 
to do a little cramming on American history between now 
and next November. 

But while we were not prepared for all out war when wat 
was forced upon us, the same can be said of every war in 
which we ever engaged, beginning with the Revolutionary 
War itself. 

The same can be said of every democracy in the world, 
including those which lay all around Germany and could 
look over the back fence and see what was going on under 
Hitler. 

Democracies are never prepared for war at the drop of a 
hat. If they were, they would not be democracies, but would 
be the kind of autocracy against which we are fighting to 
protect ourselves and the world. 

Under these circumstances, we, as well as our friends 
among the United Nations, have been compelled to fight the 
enemy back and hold him off with one hand, while preparing 
with feverish intensity with the other to forge the instruments 
with which to drive him back and crush him utterly and 
fatally. 

In this process, we have transformed our Nation from a 
peace to a war economy. We had done some things before 
we were drawn into the war. But in the war effort itself 
we have exceeded in many respects what we hoped to accom- 
plish in the training and equipment of the largest army and 
navy that ever fought under a single banner. And the qual- 
ity of this army and navy is in every way commensurate 
with their numbers. 

Now in the performance of this task, and in the incredible 
progress we have made toward victory, there has been no 
distinction of politics, religion, race or color. Industry, 
labor, agriculture and finance have put on the uniform and 
shouldered a gun, and turned out the instruments with which 
men must fight. 

This program required organization and concentration of 
energy. It required the delegation of power to somebody 
who could use it. For democracies cannot fight against 
aggression with a sprawling, disjointed, heterogeneous outfit 
without form and void. 

I presume that even our opponents, those who are most 
critical and most partisan, will concede that this organ- 
ization, th:s concentration, this transformation and the mag- 
nificent results which have flowed from them took place 
under the guidance of a Democratic administration, headed 
by a Democratic President, chosen for the task by the people 
in a free election. 

Again let me say that I prefer not to speak in a partisan 
vein even at a partisan assembly. But I do not propose that 
those whose chief business at present is the fomentation of 
partisan hatred shall fill our backyard with political 
hand grenades, even though none of them explodes. I shall 
at least contend for the right to call attention to their pres- 
ence and their intent. 

Some of these things have made it necessary to put into 
effect restrictions and regulations which have been irksome 
and irritating. Politicians bent on office and disunity, will 
undertake to magnify and capitalize these disarrangements. 
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\merican people know what is involved in this war. 
But even if they were, as some 
loquacious and mendacious persons seem to think, they would 
till know that the inconveniences and hardships being experi- 
who still live in comparative comfort 
tre not to be mentioned in the same breath with those being 
endured by the fighting men and women who are honoring 
he name of America all over the world. 


are not children. 


ed by those of us 


‘Through all these energies and these efforts, we shall win 
this war. We shall win it so completely along with our 
friends of Great Britain, Russia, China, and other peoples 
who are fighting by our side, that the world will not be 
bothered by another debate as to who won the war. 

We cannot aftord to allow the controversies and disunity 
crowing out of a nationwide election to retard by a single 
tem or moment the momentum which we are gathering and 
shall soon display. 

There are some among us who deplore the fact that in the 
midst of war we must undergo a campaign and an election. 

| am not one of them. ‘The people have a right to pass 
judgment on their government, in war as in peace. We 
welcome the people’s judgment upon our record, in peace 
and war alike. We entertain no fears upon that score. 

The only thing we ask is that the American people search 
and assess that record for themselves, without prejudice, 
without malice, without heat, but with all the light they 
need to enable them to see, keeping in their memories the 
conditions we inherited, what we have done to alleviate those 
conditions, and keeping in mind our present task and its final 
and glorious consummation. 

When the war shall end, our task will not be over. In 
some respects it will have just begun. 

We shall reconvert our war economy back to a peace 
economy. We shall re-transform our factories, our farms, 
our financial institutions, our manpower, back to the pursuits 
of peace. 

We shall undertake to do this with speed and care. 

We are already beginning this process so far as possible 
without impeding the war eftort. 

We shall bring back to their homes and families eleven 
or twelve million men and women. We shall be confronted 
with the duty of seeing that these men and women obtain 
work at fair wages. We shall see to it that they are re- 
integrated into the social and economic life from which they 
departed to serve their country. We must make sure that 
they do not return to an economic situation which requires 
them to sell apples and lead pencils on the streets in order to 
eat and sleep and support their families in a land that they 
have saved. 

This great cause cannot be served by a resort to political 
heroics. It cannot be solved by appeals to ignorance or 
prejudice. 

The kind of life to which our nation and the world will 
return will be determined by the degree of cooperation, toler- 
ance, patience and understanding that may be brought about 
hetween government and business, agriculture, finance, labor, 
and all other elements of our wonderful people. 

None of these can do the job alone. All of them, working 
together with the same unity and determination which has 
characterized the war effort, can and will accomplish it. 

\long with these national and economic readjustments, 
the peace itself poses a question of major consideration. In- 
deed, the kind of peace which will follow this war may deter- 
mine not only the real outcome and ettectiveness of this war, 
ut whether another is to follow soon upon its heels. 


Already the groundwork is being laid in a most non- 
partisan atmosphere, for our return to economic stability and 
for our return to peace. : 

In both houses of the Congress men of all political parties 
are serving upon Committees to look in advance at the post- 
war probabilities, and be prepared to meet them. We have 
made much progress in preparing for peace. 

In the international field, conferences have been and are 
being constantly held, that much of the underbrush in the 
thickets and jungles and forests of international relationships 
may be cleared away. 

In this undertaking the heads of our government are 
utilizing the ability, experience and patriotism of men of all 
political persuasions. 

Under our Constitution our President is charged with the 
conduct of our foreign relations. ‘This is true no matter 
who is President or to what party he belongs. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
have worked together in not only conducting our relations 
with other nations, but in the formation of the consistent 
policy of our government. 

Sometimes they have conferred separately with the repre- 
sentatives of other governments, as at Moscow, Quebec, 
Casablanca, Teheran, and in the Atlantic, as well as in Lon- 
don and Washington. 

To say that they have worked at cross purposes, or that 
their right hands are ignorant of what their left hands are 
doing is a preposterous and fantastic misrepresentation. 

It was disappointing, and somewhat disillusioning to hear 
such a claim come from one who became dry behind the ears 
on any kind of foreign policy after he had preceptibly slowed 
down his own synthetic flight from a presidential nomination. 

Out of this war must come a peace that is just and honor- 
able. A peace to which all fair-minded men and men of 
good will can subscribe. 

In order that such a peace may be ordained, the economic 
problems of impoverished and overrun nations cannot be 
ignored. Chaos and disorder cannot be the breeding ground 
of a durable peace. Hunger, starvation and disease cannot 
constitute the fertilizer for a healthy growth of peaceful 
restoration. 

It will not be necessary to set up an international WPA 
as some prominent political candidates now pretend to fear. 
Nor is it necessary for our own salvation, nor will it shorten 
the war or hasten the peace, nor make a better peace, for 
such candidates to seek to destroy the confidence of our people 
in our allies for some local and temporary purpose. 

When peace comes it must come as the result of confidence 
among the peoples who must win this war. 

No blueprint of a peace treaty can now be exhibited. But 
we are looking and preparing for the day when the peoples 
of the earth may throw from their backs the burdens of war, 
stand erect again, and demand that all peoples and all nations 
that now assert their desire and intention to pursue the arts 
of peace shall do so in good faith. 

When that peace shall come, it must be preserved. 

Whether any discussed or projected organization to pre- 
serve world peace shall be launched before any treaty of 
peace is concluded, or shall become a part of it, or shall come 
afterwards and separately, is a question of details and 
mechanics. Many nations will have to be consulted and 
will have to agree. 

But the substance is what will count ultimately in deter- 
mining the value of any organized effort to preserve world 
peace. 

\We have learned now that when storm clouds gather over 
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the world, threatening our own and the security of all peace- 
loving nations, we cannot rush into a storm cellar thinking 
that when the storm subsides and passes we may emerge to 
find our homes and institutions and our traditions untouched. 

There is no such thing as individual freedom from flames 
when the world is on fire. We know that now, and only 
folly could dictate that we seek to shirk our share of responsi- 
bility for the peace of mankind. 

I do not wish to disinter the bones of the Versailles Treaty 
or the League of Nations. 

But a coy, demure, unannounced, but palpitating candidate 
for President a few days ago startled the world by revealing 
that the defects of the Treaty of Versailles grew out of the 
fact it was written by a group of tired old men who had 
enough life left in them to win a war but were too feeble 
to write a treaty of peace. 

The petty implications in this observation are too obvious 
to need photographic exhibition or blueprint delineation. 

That the Treaty of Versailles had defects no one will 
deny. So have all treaties contained defects and many of 
them contained the seeds of future wars. 

The Treaty of Versailles failed not because it was written 
by tired old men who had won a war, but it failed because a 
group of men, some of them malicious, some of them old, 
and some of them young, destroyed it before it had a fair 
chance to work or to have its defects cured. 

In our own country it became the football of partisan poli- 
tics and as a result we got nothing but a separate peace with 
Germany. 

It does not serve our present generation, nor compensate 





for the enormous sacrifice which we are suffering in this war 
to reflect either upon those who wrote that treaty or those 
who opposed it. Our task now is to avoid such mistakes as 
were then made, if we can detect them. 

It is our duty to protect future generations from the 
necessity of going through another slaughterhouse in orde 
to preserve a decent civilization, elevate the ideals of the 
world in general, develop the resources with which God has 
endowed the earth, give remunerative labor to all who are 
able and desire to work, provide an opportunity for profitable 
investment by those who are able and willing to invest, lay 
the groundwork for a higher and more universal education, 
and cultivate the moral and spiritual values which exalt a 
nation in its own eyes and in the eyes of the world. 

In behalf of such a concept of life the Democratic Party 
has fought for a hundred and fifty years. In behalf of such 
a concept it calls now for the earnest and devoted aid and 
cooperation of men and women of all ages, religions, colors, 
conditions and political persuasions. 

A few local or temporary political victories or defeats may 
inflate or depress minds which look upon them as the supreme 
object of all life. 

But— 
Truth crushed to earth 
Shall rise again. 
The eternal years of 
God are hers. 
But error, wounded, 
Writhes in pain 
And dies amid its worshipers. 


Foreign Trade and Patent Agreements 


SHALL WE BE TRADERS OR HERMITS 


By GILBERT H. MONTAGUE, Lawyer 
Delivered before the National Industrial Conference Board, New York City, March 23, 1944 


FTER the war we shall still have antitrust laws, but 
it may help our thinking about them if we clarify sev- 
eral points regarding the Department of Justice and 

the Supreme Court. 

An official no longer in the Department of Justice used to 
like to praise himself for “at last enforcing the antitrust 
laws’, thus implying that before he came to the Department 
his predecessors were not enforcing them. 

In a very true sense it is only the Supreme Court that 
really enforces the antitrust laws. 

Ever since the first antitrust law was enacted in 1890, the 
antitrust laws on any particular date have forbidden only 
such transactions as the Supreme Court up to that date had 
held were forbidden by these laws. 

From 1890 until now, the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of what is forbidden by the antitrust laws has been in a 
state of almost constant flux. 

Eight new justices have been appointed to the Supreme 
Court since 1937, and in that period the Supreme Court has 
greatly expanded its interpretation of what the antitrust 
laws forbid. 

Especially rapid since 1938 has been the Supreme Court’s 
change of view regarding limitations and conditions in 
patent agreements. 


Since 1938 the Supreme Court has been narrowing its in- 
terpretation of the patent laws, and stretching its interpreta- 
tion of what the antitrust laws forbid, so that today there is 
legal doubt about limitations and conditions in patent agree- 
ments which before 1938 rested securely on Supreme Court 
decisions in which had concurred such precursors and stal- 
warts of the New Deal as Justice Holmes, Justice Brandeis 
and Justice (now Chief Justice) Stone. 

Limitations and conditions in patent agreements which the 
Department of Justice as recently as 1940 declared could be 
outlawed only by new legislation have since been invalidated 
by the Supreme Court under its new interpretations of the 
patent laws and the antitrust laws. 

In this new area into which the Supreme Court has been 
beckoning and leading since 1938, it is hardly strange that 
the Department of Justice is now instituting many new 
prosecutions, 

This explains most of the Department of Justice’s recent 
suits regarding international trade agreements, for most of 
these agreements rest on patent license limitations and condi- 
tions based on Supreme Court decisions whose authority was 
unquestioned before 1938. 
Foreign trade that in no way involves patent agreements 
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seems also to be engaging the Department of Justice’s atten- 
tion, 
A typical foreign trade pattern is this: 


An American national gets a foothold in a foreign country, 
and its success attracts competition in that country from other 
American nationals, and from nationals of that country, and 
from nationals of other foreign countries. 

American nationals continue competing in that foreign 
country with one another, and with nationals of that coun- 
try, and with nationals of other foreign countries, until the 
nationals of that country, or the government of that country, 
or both, become restive and critical of the extent to which 
American nationals are winning the market in that country. 


Thereupon the nationals of that country, or their govern- 
ment, or both, intimate to these American nationals that un- 
less they consent to an arrangement restricting their propor- 
tion of the market in that country, or limiting their competi- 
tion in that country with one another and with nationals of 
that country and with nationals of other foreign countries, 
the government may enact a tariff, or impose import quotas, 
or establish a government monopoly, or take other measures 
to oust American nationals from continuing the business they 
have built up in that country. 

On other continents outside North America such arrange- 
ments are customary, lawful, and encouraged by govern- 
ments, and by public opinion, and by generations of judicial 
decisions and trade custom. 

Arrangements analogous to these have repeatedly been up- 
held by judicial decisions of the House of Lords and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which are the 





highest courts of Great Britain and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Not as a complaint against our Supreme Court and our 
antitrust laws, but as a plain statement of fact, it is axiomatic 
that American nationals doing business abroad must fre- 
quently condition themselves to customs and pressures of for- 
eign governments, foreign public opinion, and foreign com- 
petitors, compelling arrangements which if made and opera- 
tive within the United States might be contrary to recent 
decisions of our Supreme Court and other federal courts. 

If American nationals, under these circumstances, are 
liable to prosecution by the Department of Justice, they will 
be as completely barred by the United States from doing busi- 
ness abroad as were the nationals of China and Japan during 
the centuries when these were the “hermit nations”. 

Secretary Hull for years has preached that the only pre- 
ventive of autarchy and national isolationism and a Third 
World War is trade by American nationals in and with 
foreign countries. 

Without delay, therefore, the Department of Justice and 
the State Department should now collaborate in framing 
legislation to meet this situation. 

Upon their collaboration today depends the fate of all the 
postwar world. 

The issue can very truly be stated in Abraham Lincoln’s 
solemn words: 

“Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history .... The fiery 
trial through which we pass will light us down in honor or 
dishonor to the latest generation .. . . We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 
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